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SEMMES’ 
WONDERFUL BOOK. 
THH ORUISE 
OF THE 
THE ALABAMA AND SUMTER. 


This extraordinary work is creating an immense excitement 
everywhere. 

Printed from the private journals and log of Captain Semmes 
and his Officers, kept during the entire career of both vessel, it is 
of the most intense interest for almost every one any way inter- 
ested in the history of this war. 

The body of the book covers the exciting history of three most 
eventful years, beginning with the fitting out of the Steamer SUM- 
TER, and her escape}from the port of New-Orleans, to the final bat- 
le between the Alabama and Kearsarge, with a most particular 
ketch of nearly every day’s adventures, in chase or in battle, in 
port or at sea, of both vessels, from 1861 to 1864. 

A full and complete list of their captures, with the disposition 
made of them by Semmes, together with reports, speeches, and 
transactions concerning their history in each port, is found in the 
Appendix. 

No more remarkable’ book of the sort has ever appeared from 
the American Press, and the sale is rapidly spreading over the en- 
tire country. 

Two volumes in one, handsomely printed on tinted paper and 
cloth bound, price $2. 

Also, Just Published, the following 
NEW BOOKS: 

DOWN IN TENNESSEE.—An interesting and gra- 
phic new book, by Edmund Ebi, author of “ Among the Pines.” 
12mo., cloth. $1 50. 


NEARER AND DEARER.—A charming and amusing love sto 
by the author of that splendid college book “‘ Verdant Green.”’ tt 
is filled with comic illustrations, and will be one of the most at- 
tractive books of the year. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. $1 50. 


THE ty phe gene BOOK ABOUT SLAVERY.—A remarka- 
ble work, in ory & written and stereotyped in 1857, but 
never blishea fl eg pet pentifully ac ne — wood- cuts, 
in the Tighest style of xylographic art. 12mo., cl $2. 

THE ART OF CONVERSATION.—An instructive volume, that 
ought to be in the hands of every one who desires to be either a 
good talker or a good listener. 12mo., cloth. $1 50. 


fa tem FROM THE OPERA.—A charming [little volume, con- 














bare Ay of the best operas, in the form of stories. 12mo., 
The Winthrops—A clever new American novel.......... eee $1 % 
Darkness and Daylight. Mrs. Holmes’s New Novel........ $1 50 
Out in thie World. A new novel by T. 8. Arthur.......... 150 
Victoire—A new American7novel... Bind eaddekionaais oes 1% 
Centeola—By author “Green Mountain  cisich dons 1 50 
Gat—Anew American novel... svcbecectene pbdidvebisccelieds 1 50 
John Guilderstring’s Sin—A nes ERE RS ee 1 50 
Was he Successful? Mrs. Kimball's new novel............ 1 50 
The Old Merchants of New York City.....+-+++-: ep ne 1% 
Peculiar. Epes Sargent’s very suc y successful Pace dsncies 1% 
The Life of Jesus. Ernest Renan’s great work.........., bo ty % 


*,* These books are sold by all all first-class booksellers, and will | the 
be carefully sent by mail, Postage pre prepaid, on receipt of peiee, by, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 


PUBLISHER, 
0. 418 Broadway, New York. 
Corner of Lispenard street. 





ARIA. | 
A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. Evans, author of “ BrvLaH,” 


The PE ween.) I of a new book, by | - 
the au’ Of * Beslab,” sufficient to eneure th the t advance 
pee mgh eae yee ot 

an, e re on 0! au’ 
fret ebition’ of Five Thousand is fast passing ete oh oD the press, | oi 
to be se a others. Costs creas 
and Booksellers should send early to secure first 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 


Considered with reference to. Natural Theology. (Bridgewater 
Treatise). By the late very Rev. W. Buckland, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster, &c. A new Edition, withadditions by Professors 
Owen, Phillips, &c., &c. Edited by his son, Francis F. Buck- 
land, Auther of ‘‘ Curiosities of Natural History,” &c., in 2 
vols., 8mo,, Cloth, $7 50. 


THE MICROSCOPE: Its History, Construction, and Application ; 
being a familiar introduction to the use of the instrument and 
the study of Microscopical Science. By Jabez Hogg, M. RB. C.8. 
Illustrated by upwards of 500 Engravings. 12mo. .» Cloth, 
$2 50. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL OF BUL- 
STUDE WHITELOCKE, Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal, and Ambassador at the Court of Sweden, at the Period of 
the Commonwealth. 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Translated by 
William Robinson, with Maps, 3 vols., 12mo., cloth $5. 


MY JOURNAL IN MALAYAN WATERS. By Captain Sherrard 
Osborn, R.N. Second Edition, with tinted illustrations, 12mo., 
eloth $1 50. 


MY ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. By. Rufin Piotrowski with a 
Portrait and Map, 12mo., cloth $1 75. 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS: The Chronicle of some Autumn 
Wanderings among the Deserted Post Roads of France. By 
Charles Allston Collins, Author of “The Eye Witness,” &o, 
Second Edition, with Hlustrations, 12mo., cloth $2. 


QUIPS AND CRANKS. By Thomas Hood. With Illustrations, 
12mo., cloth $2 25. 
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MR. JAMES G. GREGORY 
HAS JUST READY 
L 
A Selection of War Lyrics, 
With Illustrations on Wood, 


various phases of the War, each Poem illustrated by an 


most ect manner. Mr. Darly has been more than usually 
happy in the treatment of his subject; and while the general ele- 
gance of the — will give it a fit dace among the books 
of the co pane = nature Of its contents fits it for an im- 
—_ mall quarto, in cloth extra, gilt sides and 
edges, p’ hee $2 0. “in half moun, $1 %. 
It. 
The Snow Image, 
A Childish Miracle, 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED.IN COLOURS. 


The “Snow Image” is perhaps the most oe beautiful 
of all the minor sketches by the late lamented NaTHanreL Haw: 
——— fo pocnens — a heat, caleudered pabe —_ six 

esigns in co perp and p on hea endere r. 0 
extra, bevelled boards, per order, price $1 50 —, 


JAMES G. GREGORY, 


PUBLISHER, 
No. 5440 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


empeteai FAMEOR ATR NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
opes are man for RETAIL 





the purest stock, tock, and stamped to suit customers. 
G REDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Pa and Envelo 
marked, single inital, from A to Z, is very useful. satel "bes cab 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please ey at 


least one week’s notice. 
588 RROADWAY. 
Branch Store, 872 Wie o>! 


OVERNESS.—A Young English Lady is-desirous of ob- 





hearer (eae Daily or Pyare ty nnn! or an en- 
gagemen as Trav on of a ‘to Eu- 
= Satisfacto = nals and references furnish: on rg 
plication at this o ‘ 
September 29th, 1864. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





Br F. O. ©. Darty. } 
This elegant volume contains a selection of Lyrics Sepicting the}, 


full page drawing by F. O. C. Darly, engraved and printed in the 


‘AIL TRADE from | 


Important Acquisition to Historical 
Literature, 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE; 
Beginning with the earliest ages, and ending with the Revolution 
of 1789. 

This work received the GosERT Prizz of 10,000 francs, in 1844, 
from the Academy of Inscriptions and Beltes-Lettres, as the most 
learned, and, in 1856 and 1859, from the French Academy, as the 
most elogwent, work on the History of France; which “‘ was the 
just reward,” says the North Amercan Review, “of a work of un- 
common merit, which certainly stands foremost among the com- 
posttions of the kind in the French or any other language, Aja 
work of thrilling interest, it has rarely been equalled.” 








In press, by the undersigned, who will bring out this Fall, two 
volumes, comprising the 


REIGN OF LOUIS XIV., 

Translated by Mary L. Bootu. 
The volumes will be issued in the best style of the Riverside 
‘Press, adorned with steel Engravings of Louis XIV., and Colberts 
and furnished to subscirbers only, at $3 50 per vol. 

Subscriptions received by 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
Publishers, 
Boston. 


+ a 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Elegantly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, combining 
UTILITY WITH ART. 

THE LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO. 
ARE SELLING AT RETAIL 

, All of their Subscription Rooks and Coinplete Works 
. At their Established Prices, 
Whieh have never been increased, enabling all who will 
TO BUY ELEGANT BOOKS, 
For the production of which this Co. is unrivalled, 
ONE-THIRD L¥BS THAN ELSEWHERE. 

A Descriptive price list sent free by applying to 
WHENRY A. BROWN, Maitiager..2 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
487 Broadway, New Work, 487. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN BS; 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNISED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hawry Owzn, Agent. 
THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 


and Manufacture. 


MONTHLY PRICK, ONE DOLLAR. 
The Ant-JOURNAL for 1964 will contain 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 











Engraved in line by by eminent engravers, from Works by British 


from abit c galleries and collections; the 
Saceratmane hom i the small, though a acnend and varied, collections 
op private gentlemen. 


—s OF ENGRAVINGS FROM. THE PAINTINGS BY 
- J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., in the National Collection. 


These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 


I pense, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
‘a a; THEIR WORKS, various articles, exten exten: 
ihustrated by Wood Engravings of the highes 
edhe VORSTON & 





00», 
‘4 Day Street, New Yor - 








NOTIOB. ied 
THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 


OF THE 
SOCIETE HMYGIENIQUS DE NEW YORK. 
GEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovensies Cosmetic Restons- 
Frve amd Ganrrany. 65 cents and $1 % per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Kestorative 
0 Cave eed 61 ran Borris 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the OU. Carrs rea Borris 
MAGNOLIA the Exquisite Pomade 
7% Carte ren Borie. 
One-siath off by the box of one dosen. Bold every. 


Falipee ia Seem em oo 
VaGten B. yo 
Sole Agent for the Society. = 


BSRITIGH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Omces, {35 HUN Maen New ee | 
a 


This Company pays the eum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 











SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE FAIRIES. 
Translated from the German by A. L. Wistzr. 

Printed on the finest tinted , handsomely illustrated, and 
cepatty bound in the finest English vellum clo a gilt top. Itis 
one of the best fairy books yet published, and iss in a style of 
elegance equal to the English publications. Price $1 75. 

The ‘‘ American Publishers’ Circular,” of Sept. 1st, says :— 

“ The Grimm collection has become almost domesticated in our 
houses. We have here another brimming d aught brought up 
from the same olden well. It is just such a collection as will de- 
light the hearts of bright boys and girls. Messrs. Ashmead and 

‘vane have issued the work in the handsome style which it de- 
serves. It is, in every way, ah ——— specimen of book- 


making. The t phy is admirably executed, the r is 
delicately tinted and the binding, the gilt top and the lettering, 


present an attractive external appearance. It is both a pleasure 
and a duty to commend such a vee “ . 


WINFIELD, THE LAWYER'S SON; 
AND HOW HE BECAME A MAJOR-GENERAL. 
By Masor Pewnimay, 

Author of “‘ The Tanner Boy.” 


This book is written especially for yo. and is a history of the 
boyhood and eapeognr> career of Major-General WinFIELD 
Scort Hancock. It is published in 
beautiful illustrations. 

It also contains his Portrait, taken from a photograph furnished 
by his _— 

Will be ready in October. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 

Published by 


ASHMEAD & EVANS, 


No. 724 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PSILADELPHIA. 


dsome style, with 





THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Vou. IX. No. XVIII. Szpr. 1864, 
CONTENTS : 
* L—Chemistry ; Its History, Progress and Utility. 
II.—Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
IlI.—Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
IV.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 
VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
VII.—Commencements of Colleges, Universities, &c. 
VIII.—Ewmigration as Influenced by the War. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
Terms, $4 a year in advance. General Agents, American News 
Co., 121 Nassau Street; Patrick Donahoe, 23 Franklin Street. 
EDW. I. SEARS, LL. D., Editor and Proprietor, 


No, 42 Bible House, New York. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8, 
- Of the Old Standard Quality, 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
. AND TO THES TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Huwry Owzgn, Agent. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE trom 
anal stock, and stam to suit customers. 
MBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note yx and Enyelo all ready 
marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


00. 

GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice, 

588 RROADWAY. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 
JUDSON’S PILLS. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
No. @25 Baeapwar, New-Yous. 


BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 


Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 

The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the 
From a Vertical and Noiseless Crapue, it is instantly con 
ER eg 2 

y Wa 16H URSERY OBBY 
Horse and Ovseman.” It effectually obviates the evils of the 
lights motion, — great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
an 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 


If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender 
they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child: 
ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—8. Angell 

Home of the Friendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. Y. 

Any one arshosing your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—4A, 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. . 

I consider your invention a n adjunct to every house 
where there is a baby.— James B. ‘Den, fear Central Presbyterian 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 

Send for Illustrated Circular to 


BROWN & CO., 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, New 
York. Located one door from 8t. John’s Park. AlJl forms 

of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with com 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with bvard, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
eo devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA, 








ete 





bellford, about 30 thiles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
bourg, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway. A stage 
runs 7 Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobourg 
every day. 
There is a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with Iron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It contains two large 
parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer 
‘and winter kitchens, and dairy on the ground floor—an excellent 
cellar underneath, pump from well of good water, in the kitchen 
andsix bed-rooms upstairs. Itis surrounded by a small orchard 
in ;full bearing. The farm is well watered by asmallstream run- 
ning through it, and is bounded in front by tbe River Trent, and is 
well adapted for a sheep and grazing pasture. The Village con- 
tains an Episcopal, Presbyterian, and R. C. Church—the for- 
mer built on property adjoming the farm. The village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 
Any additional information may be had of 


Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CAMPBELLFORD, SEYMOUR WEST, or 
GILBERT BEDFORD, Esgq., J. P., 
Mine P. O., Szymour East. 


A “Cough,” ‘* Cold,’ 
Irritated Throat, 
If allowed to progress, results in 
serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
ey fections, oftentimes incurable. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROOCHES 


Reach directly the affected parts.and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the genuine Brown’s BroncutaL Trocues which have 
proved their efficacy. 

Among the many eminent Singers who use the “‘ Troches,” and 

k in the highest terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
yne, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 

A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value has 
been proved vy an experience of many years, and they are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men and others of 
eminence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass, 


Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 


Lonpon Dzpor, 205, Hieu HoLzBorn, W.C. 
















Su-|* 8 well for the Medicine, that the people 
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FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp-| dis 








JUDSON’S ORM TEA. 





October 8 


POLAND'S 
PINB 





THE GREAT AND POPULAR REMEDY, 
For Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Bcre Throat, Croup and 
Wheoping Cough. 
CURES GRAVEL, 
AND ALL KIDNEY DiIs#AsEs. 
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a natural reason for this. The bark, and even the 
” needles,” of white é, contain eminent medicinal 

the bark of white pine in treat- 
long before the settlement of America by Europe- 


opportunity to test the virtues 

It has been an unusual time for 
large quantities of the Whie Pine 
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sold an 
prepared are high in its praise. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


A very number of important testimonials have already 
been received from physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and, in- 
deed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northiteld, t., says: 
=“T find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, also in affections of 
the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred organs.” 

Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 

“T bave for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I it as even more 
cious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 

“ Having long known something of the valuable medicival 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine a 
trial. Ithas been used by members of my family for several years, 
for colds and coughs, and, in some cases, of serious kidney diffi- 
culties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have also 
received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to keep 
it always on hand. 

Rev. H. D. Hoge of West Randolph, Vt., who is a physician, 


says: 
ay find it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney 
eases.’ 


Says Mr. 8. Bocdy of the 14th Regiment Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast : 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
folly substantiate this by men in this company who thonght it 
folly for him to make a trial of it. In colds and coughs men leave 
the care of the surgeon, where treatment can be had for nothing, 
and try the White Pine Compound.” 

No effort has ever yet been made by the proprietor to introduce 
it into the Army: and yet it has often been | ese se by friends 
of soldiers, to send in packages, and ordered by officers and_sol- 
diers, and large quantities have been forwarded by express. 





FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
BrapForD, N. H, Sept. 1860. 


Dr. Potanp: In the Fall of 1857, I took a very violent cold 
which brought ona Me | severe cough, pain in side and lungs, and 
raising blood. I was also very badly efflicted with that trouble- 
some disease—the Kidney Complaint. For the three years past I 
have been very much troubled with my throat and lungs, choking 
up and raising an immense sight, with a bad cough after raisi 
blood; I felt that my time here must be short unless I soon 
relief. The last Spring I was induced totry your White Pine 
Compound, oo my faith in it was small. But to my astonish- 
ment, before I had taken two bottles my cough was better, the 
kidney trouble also, and I could rest nights without choking up 
and raising so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, and am 
feeling like a well man. 

I would add that my father’s family is inclined to consumption, 
my father, mother, and two sisters having died of it. 

[Many cases of D1aBETEs have been treated with the White Pine 
Compound, and the result has shown it to be a wonderful remedy 
in that so-called incurable disease.] Here is a sample: 


MR. ASA GOODHUE. 


Of Bow, N. H., was so prostrated by Diabetes, in March, 1859, that 
neither himself nor any one who saw him thought that he could 
possibly live through the month. Asa last resort, he thought he 
would try the White Pine Compound. They procured a bottle for 
him, he began to take it, and, to the surprise of all, he immedi- 
ately showed signs of amendment. Eleven months afterwards, 
Feb. 23, 1830,) in a full statement of his case, he says: ‘‘I believe 
r. Poland’s White Pine Compound, under God, has been the 
means of my recovery thus far. 





THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. Proraimror, 
‘MANUFACTURED 
No, 106 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine everywhere. 
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When shall meet? I cannot tell, 
Indeed, when ay pee meet again, 

some day in paradise : 
or they wait, one waits in pain, 

the sea of death love lies 
Forever, yesterday, to-day ; 

shall ask them, “ Is it well?” 
And they shall answer “ Yea.” 

a 


A RUSSIAN ROMANCE.» 


I had my hand on Dr. Tillmann’s door, and yet I hesitated 
to knock. I was h of the great Pelro:Paulovsky 


, 


Hospital at St. Petersburg, of which that and: punctilious. 

old German was principal physician, and I carried with me) 

~ ne ag of the cholera ents who had died during 
4 


A moment ago I had been talking briskly enough to a group 
of students, and now I was standing like a timid boy at a school- 
master’s door. The fact was, I knew the old automaton was 
jealous of me, and disliked me, and I detested him, and I 
tried as much as possible to avoid coming into contact with 
him. I had determined to resist and resent any indignity 
offered me, and. yet I wished to avoid'a quarrel, because I 
loved his dear pretty litle daughter Olga. I was, moreover, 
on the morning of which I speak, tired out both in mind and 
body; for I had been up the greater part of the night attend- 
ing patients in a state of collapse from the terrible epidemic 
which was devastating the Russian capital. On my way to 
my own room to snatch an hour or two of sleep, I had stop- 
ped at Dr. Tillmann’s door to deliver my official report. At 
that moment I would rather have been digging graves, tired 
as I was, than have confronted that intolerable old martinet, 
whom nothing could propitiate, and from whom no exertion 
of mine could extort a word of praise. 

At last, I knocked in a quick business-like way. There was 
amuttering, but no one answered. I knocked again. “Come 
in!” snapped out the ductor, in his dry mechanical voice. I 
entered. There he sat, as he had sat every morning for seven- 
and-twenty years at the same hour, the great brass tower of 
a samovar boiling before him, and the teapot mounted above 
the burning charcoal on the little brazier stand. Before him 
lay the Journal de St. Petersburg, which he, a little nankeen- 
coloured man in the blue official coat and brass buttons, was 
conning with a contemptuous air. Opposite sat Olga at the 
open window, for it was April time, teasing and feeding an 
old and crimson t. It was ascene just such as 
De Hooge loved to paint. The sunshine fell in blanched 
light on one side of the snowy tablecloth, and in slant golden 
squares upon the marqueterie of the floor. I bowed to her 
and to the implacable doctor. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ your report.” 

I was about to hand it, when he said: “ Read it.” 

I read it. “April 14,1882. Number of patients received 
since yesterday: In the Peter ward, eighty-three; in the 
Catherine w: seventy-five; in the Romanoff ward, ninety- 
two. Died during the night, forty-three.” 

“ Oh, father, father, how terrible,” cried the doctor’s daugh- 
ter; “Heaven has, indeed, sent the destroying angel among 
us. Do the poor people suffer much, Mr. Campbell? Oh, 
can I be of any use? Do you think if I went to the wards I 
could encourage the nurses?” ‘ 

. Even { had never before seen Olga look so beautiful as she 
ant mens when a high and generous impulse was stirring her 


“ Miss Tillmann,” I replied, “ you must not expose yourself 
to danger. The nurses are zealous. They understand the 
people, and can bear these scenes of horror better than you 


“Olga, attend to your parrot,” said the old pedant, harshly ; 
“ practise your music; your master comes at eleven.” 

“I, am afraid, sir,” I said, “the opium and calomel treat- 
ment does not save more than a third of our patients. Those 
who have been brought in this morning have been nearly all 
in a state of collapse, from which it has been, in most cases, 
impossible to recover them.” 


“A mere phase of the disease,” said Dr. Tillman ; “ 
soon pess away. Continue Ne 


opium and the calomel. We 
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threaten to attack the hospi! On my own ity 
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“Hush, Andrew,” cried Olga, “here is my father!” And 
she turned to talk to the parrot. 
‘the same day, entering 

hailed with a cheer as lL arrived, and 


i the room occupied 
potter ‘of the hospital, Alexis, a good-natured thickset 


been rash enough to send this letter about the new drug to 
the Journal de St. Petersburg. 

I advanced and seized him laughingly bythe arm. “ Why, 
you rascal,” said I, “it was you, then, who sent this letter to 
the Journal. It'll be my ruin !” 

Ivan, not the least » went on witha bantering 
speech about me andthe newremedy. He was alittle bright- 
eyed man, with pearl-buttoned gaiters and a white paletot. 
At the end of Pellican’s burlesque, the drug, resembling a 
greenish root bruised together, was passed round among the 
students. Every one pinched a bit off and tasted it. 

The noise of the door opening startled us. We looked 
round; it was Dr. Tillmann. 

“ So this ishow my students spend their time,” said the stern 
old man, “plotting mutiny, and proposing schemes that sub- 
vert all discipline. Away with this trumpery weed. Mr. Camp- 
bell, after your denial of this morning, 1 am surprised at your 
want of ingenuousness. There, nooutburst! Iam aceustom- 
ed to the violent self-assertions of yonth.” 

The doctor swept out of the room and slammed the door. 
Next day the symptoms of effervescence among -the serfs 
became alarming. Several cholera carts were stopped 
on their way to the hospital, the patients were 
taken out, the vehicles were broken up and thrown 
into the Fontanka canal, and the horses turned loose. 
In the great hay-market out side the hospital, immense 
crowds assembled, shouting at the entrance: “ Let us 
kill these murderers; the doctors!” ‘The hay and wood sellers 
transacted no business, the quass and beer stalls were unfre- 
quented, even the tea stalls had, I observed, but few customers. 
None of the richer classes were, seen; the people gathered 
into dangerous whispering knots. That these groups were 
talking about the hospital there could: be no doubt, for every 
third speaker had his hand stretched out and pointing at it. 
Once, and once only, as we passed one of the large windows 
in the firs: ward, I could not help directing Dr, Tillmann’s at- 
tention to these ominous symptoms; but all the answer the 
doctor would deign to give was: Ve. 

“Our peasants are stupid pigs, but they will to 
lift a finger against the Petro-Paulovsky Hospitaly No! 
They would as soon set fire to the cathadral. This fipe,will 
soon burn itself out.” He would not discuss the matter, mith 
me, and we went round the beds with the students. ." 
Having an hour or so to myself before the night patients 
arrived, and there being now no signs of any more dangerous’ 
concourse in the hay-market, I stole to my own a ne room at 
the left wing of the hospital, near the anatomical museum, to 
complete my chemical experiments on the musk-root, before 
communicating my discovery to the chief physicians in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

It was a beautiful April evening; the full moon shitting 
through my window upon my retort, and my glass phials, 
scales, ave the room the look of an alchemist’s cham r 
its beams fell in squares, and lines, and wavering glimmers, 
on my open books, and my saucers of tests and acids. The 
white wall of the hospital garden below, gleaned as if it were 
solid silver. I was absorbed; in the ardour of discovery. I 
treated a part of the membrane of the root with sulphuric 
acid, and it turned an intense purple. I was more more 
certain now that my discovery was one of importance to the 


But how was I, an unknown man, kept in obscurity wy a jeal- 
ous superior, to make the discovery public? My proofs would 
have no weight in the eyes of pesdedions men g 
novelty which superseded the old remedies of their youth. 
I was not enthusiast to believe I had found a panacea, 
but I was sure that I had @ reliable aid to the cholera 
























scientific world—one that would bring me fame and fortune. |. 


a| sound of feet as the 


had, perbaps, 
anxiety to escape infection), was play! 
concertina a fanciful selection of airs from the re 
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. Besides, f 

to do before I go round the wards. 

!” And I rose from my seat with the gestures of 

iF oclistling his flock.. 

driving them out at the door, when two fresh stu- 

ved, Alexis between them ; he was pale, his 
torn, he a black eye, and his mouth was 


tally Hydrocephalus,” said Pellican, “ what's 
this? Look at him.” : 


“Tell them all about it, Alexis,’ said his conductors, 
thum him on the back. 
“ hey 


“Who? why the black people in the market place. They 
took away the cholera cart from me, carried off the sick men, 
and would have thrown me into the canal, if one of them, a 
coachman, hadn’t said, kindly, “‘ Let the beast go ; he sold his 
head to the poisoning doctors years ago, and they’ll only 
thank us for killing him.” 5 

“ And so we should,” cried Pellican, laughing unfeeling, 
till he grew quite red. “Come along, Alexis, and have a 
schnapps, and tell us the whole story! Mr. Campbell, here, 
is busy. Come along, mes garcons; | say you must. I've got 
some news for you. Look at Campbell! 

The students already in the passage huddled back into the 
doorway, their faces looming through blue rings of smoke. 

“Campbell’s in love !” 

“In love they all broke out, like the Greek chorus. 

“Yes; in love—in love with old Tillmann’s daughter— 
en he has no chance. She smiles at me whenever J meet 

er.” 

I rushed at my tormentor in a pretended rage, there was a 
shout of laughter, and the door closed on Pellican and his 
roystering friends. 

An hour afterwards I entered Dr. Tillmann’s room. Olga 
‘was not there, but there was her book with a flower in it to 
mark the place. The doctor was at his desk, the paper on 
which was strongly illuminated by the yellow light thrown 
upon it by the glow of an Argand lamp, over the glass of 
which was placed a circular green shade. Half in light and 
half in shadow, just beyond the lamp, stood three glass jars 
containing specimens of enormous tarantulas and centipedes. 

The doctor looked up as I entered, and in the coldest man- 
ner possible acknowledged my presence. 

I mentioned the report of Alexis, and the possibility of the 
hospital being attacked during the night. I requested to be 
allowed to send to the citadel for a company of the Preobra- 
ary: 4 regiment. 

“How long, sir, am I to be troubled with these absurd 
fears?” demanded the doctor, suddenly. . “Is it not enough 
that you deceive me, mock me, encourage your fellow-students 
to mutiny and insubordination? No, sir, [ will have no sol- 
diers to guard the Petro-Paulovsky Hospital. I have seen too 
much of our peasantry to fear them.” 

“You do me a great injustice, Dr. Tillmann,” I replied, 
“and but for one reason that I have, I would not remain 
another day under your direction.” 

The doctor’s.eyes turned red as he took up one of the glass 
jars and shook it.before me. “ ‘There is no reptile here,” he 
said, “ sofull of poison as thou art. Do you think I have not 
discovered that you have dared to administer,to the patients 
of the ¢mperor’s hospital, your infamous drug? No wonder 


iH 


Fie~ 
EL. 


the ignorant peasantry accuse us of poi g the sick [ 
understand, sir, also, your insolent allusio: my daughter ; 
but Be sure, sir, she shall never become the’wife of a beggarly 


adventurer. You see this letter” (here he pointed to a letter 
of the table); it contains an order for your instant dismissal, 
from the staff of this hospital. No words, sir. Good night. 
We shall see to-morrow who is master in this place.” 

I bowed and retired. I was paralysed by Dr. Tillman’s 
threats. A cruel hand seemed snatching me from Olga, and 
hurling me into an abyss of obscurity, penury, and despair. 
When I was on the verge, too, of fame, happiness, and a great 
discovery ! ; , 

Still I was young and persevering. 1 might still set myself 
right with the minister, obtain some fresh appointment, be- 
come rich and famous, and win Olga. One thing I deter- 
mined. I would send (on my own responsibility) for soldiers, 
80 imminent seemed to me the danger in which we stood at the 
hospital. I wrote a hasty note to General Mouravieff, then in 
command of the citadel, sent it by Alexis, and turned in for the 
night. 

'y room was at so great a distance from the entrance, and 
was approached by so many long barrack-like passages, that 
no groans of the populace could reach me there, no shuffling 
arers bore the bodies to the dead-house 
disturbed me. I ordered the main entrance of the building to 
be strictly barred, before I went to myroom. it was now 
ten o’clock. I blew out the candle, and, without undressing, 
threw myself on my bed, and fell fast asleep. 





doctur. 
Pellican burst into the room with something ins teacup. 


I suppose I had slept three hours, when a roating noise from 
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the market-place awoke me. I sat up and listened. It was a 
Ore ee crn ere. yon may Dear ame from the sea 
when a storm is growing. It was interrupted every now and 
@ burst of shouts and an occasional scream. 
rushed into my room, followed by Maslovitch and 
a ilek, ick, Campbell The peasants are attacking the 
a ‘ are 
oo “Threatening to kill every poisoning doctor they 


































































































































wards, and rouse all the fellows.’ 

Pellican and I hurried to the t entrance, against which 
some forty axes could be now heard ringing. e had not 
got down more than the first corridor of the enormous build- 

, when a tremendous splintering crash, and a howl as of 
80 many wolves, told us part of the door had fallen. Every 
moment the roar of voices grew louder. We had reached the 
last passage leading to the great hall, when a figure in white 
ran a me from a aide-door and threw herself at my feet. It 
was 








among them.” 

I kissed her forehead, and placing her 
the nurses, ran with Pellican down the lo 
led int the hall. 


“ Beasts, slayes, ; !’ cried the infuriated old donkey; 
“advance one'step farther to defile the hospital the emperor 
° founded, and you die. Back, you hogs!” 
As he spoke, he advanced and struck at the leading insur- 
gents. The leaders fell back before the feeble blows of his 
sword, but a rough butcher’s man behind, his hands still red 
from the slaughter-house, struck him down over their heads 
with a crashing blow from a pole-axe. By this time I and 
Pellican were surrounded by some twenty or thirty students, 
porters, and assistants, all armed with bludgeons and sword- 
sticks, We bore down to the rescue, and driving the poor 
wretches back over the door, cleared the hall in a minute. 
We instantly carried off the body of the wounded doctor into 
the museum, which opened to the left of the hall; and as the 
chief entrance to the main wards and to the doctor’s apart- 
ments lay through that room, we agreed to make that place 
our citadel: barricading the door with chairs, forms, stools, 
and desks. 
Fortunately, our assailants, being chiefly bent on our mur- 
der, contented themselves for the present with attacking this 
entrance, and did not proceed, as they might have done, to 
sack the hospital, and carry off the patients. Every minute’s 
respite we obtained, gave us hope of the arrival of the soldiers. 
It was a dark night, but by the light of the torches that some 
of the peasants carried, we could see the seething mass of 
greasy black-bearded faces rolling and billowing under the 
windows. 
Our scheme of defence was soon carried out. The doctor, 
who had received a dangerous wound, was placed on a bed 
in a side-room under the ‘care of Maslovitch, who was not of 
a combative nature. WhenI went to see him and prescribe 
remedies, I found Olga already at his side. She gave me a 
oe of unspeakable gratitude, and held her hand out for me 
to kiss, 

“ Are we in danger?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“ We are in some danger, Olga, but Heaven will protect us 
—pray for us !” 

hen I returned, I found that Pellican had arranged his 
force with great yore oe skill up in the two iron galleries on 
either side of the barricaded door of the museum. We re- 
solved to defend the door by showering jars of spirits and the 
heavy bones of skeletons upon every assailant that dared show 
his face over the threshold. Alas! for poor Dr. Tillmann’s 
specimens—the pride of his life, the treasures amassed 
during long years of patient collecting—down they were to 
go, splintering missiles to check the fury of an enraged 
mob. 

“ Not a man must throw a bottle till I give the signal,” cried 
Pellican from the second balcony, waving a huge glass jar. 
“When I cry Anafema! Harnisch throws, then the rest in 
turns. We must be cool, or we shall be all dead men before 
the morning. All I wish is, that every glass was full of vitrol: 
then we'd mark the rascals. Never mind what wounds you 
inflict,,for if we can only keep a whole skin till the soldiers 
come, the fellows will return to usto be cured. Now, to your 
posts, for they are coming on, with a vengeance! Look out, 
Campbell; mind, we begin with the lower shelves. They are 
aries up, and not of much use. Now then, and God help 
us 


There came a rush against the barricade, a crash of axes, 
and with shouts of “ Give us up our children,” “Give us up 
our brothers,” “Tear the poisoners to pieces!” the crowd 
hewed down the docr and rushed in, clambering over the 
shattered defences. . 

Four or five of the more daring broke in pell-pdll, and, 
astonished to see nd enemy drawn up to receive them, they 
paused for an instant to wait for their companions. © 

Pellican gave the, word, and down came a shower of glass 
jars, thigh-bones, pestles, and mortars, and other extraordinar 
missiles. Two of the peasants fell stunned ; the others, bleed- 
ing and frightened, scrambled back into the hall. 

Three times the assault was resumed, and tbree times our 
splintering rain of horrible pickles drove the serfs back, stag- 
gering, amazed, and wounded. 

“Never thind,” they cried from the hall; “ wait till the 
morning, then we will kill every doctor in the hospital, and 
throw you all into the canal!” 

The fourth assault was more furious than the three previous 
attacks. Reinforced by hundreds of maddened greasy beards, 
the peasants crowded in in a solid phalanx, and, braving all 
our missiles, threatened to storm the staircase leading to the 
| ne in spite of all we could do. But at that moment a 

harge of musketry ‘was heard, and a mere handful of 
soldiers, pouring in a volley at the mob, advanced through the 
hall with fixed bayonets, and were soon masters of the field. 
In five minutes more, there was not an insurgent in the build- 
ing, and we had again barricaded the great entrance and 
placed a guard there. It was Alexis who had brought in the 
soldiers by a back garden entrance of which the mob was 


ignorant. 

| “So far so , Campbell,” said Pellican, patting Alexis on 
the back. “ Well done, old Hydrocephalus! But it will still 
go hard with us at daybreak if we do not get further help. 
This time I will go.” 
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of no use to any one; only let my father know that perished 


with what inconceivable 
lican, no sign of troops!” 


where I had been w: 
asleep, but she, was. 


multitude. The axes ceased their blows, the great mob rolled 
and heaved ‘and divided, leaving a road through the centre of 
oe a oe ~~ i. _— _< ~. pad. yellow 

, # glitter of spearheads e ight, and an open 
pes at drawn by four grey horses dashed: to the door. It 
was the emperor, alone: the lancers, at his order, had retired 
into the outer street. He was in a plain military cloak, and 
oe a brass helmet, but no star‘or order. ».The barricades of 

yw 

croseed 
stood up in the 
80 near that we co 


“My childresy"he said, in his 
misled. These good > 


lives for your _ 
This ence is sen 
national sins. Kneel 
scourge, and to forgive you!” 


multitude, lately so fierce and so thirs mp rood, fell upon 
their knees, and every head was bowed. 

they slunk away like so many criminals, an 
them surrendered themselves without a murmur to the 
lancers, who came rid 
watchin 
mn up the steps rushed Pellican, and seized me by the 

an 


drove to the citadel when I left you last night, and, finding the 
old brute of a general would not believe my story, or send me 
any more troops, I took a carriage and three horses and rattled 
off to Sarskoi Seloi, where, by the best luck in the world, one 
of the chamberlains whom I 
to whom the riot had already been telegraphed, and now he’s 
coming to see the hospital. Get along 
rah, Campbell, we shall make our fortunes !” 


thanked us for our conduct rag key siege, and then went 
through the wards. The only 

Alexis, whom, in Pelican’s dress, he took at first for one of 
the medical staff. Next day the minister wrote to me, b 
command of Nicholas, constituting me a coadjutor of Dr. 
Tillman, who, however, sank from his injuries within the 
week, and died soon after ; but not before he had joined mine 
and Olga’s hands, and begged my forgiveness. 


to the Petro-Paulovsky 
made Ivan Pellican the house-surgeon. 


that the bank clerks of the metropolis, as a class, though cer- 
tainly not without many exceptions, have had that part of 
their education strangely neglected. Perhaps, as the 
sion of much ae poffeth up than conduceth to 
bumility, it may be 


in this body of publie servants. However it be, every one 
must have remarked how difficult it is to get a civil answer to 
a question, or am answer at all, across a banker’s counter; 
how even a female is so rarely able to win from 
them a smile*or a 

men whi 
or sho 
better 
knowl to have a heavy balance in his favour, and who de- 
sired {6 see the manager in his private room, their civility 
becomes as remarkable as was their previous indifference. 


mitigation : a mistake in their accounts is of more importance 
than it would be in those of other trades, and their attention 
therefore is more closely demanded ; they have always, too, 
to be on their guard 
majority of those who enter the swing-doors of such establish- 
m are neither Thieves nor Forgers; they have the right, 

ess 


regard 
changérs, is therefore quite indefensible. 
spruce and dapper officials have not seldom very stupid peo- 
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I remonstrated with the brave fellow, but all in vain. In| ofthe gentry whom I have in my mind. It is a very flimsy 

w minutes Pellican had-put on the leather caftan of | defence to in favour of any class of e, that they have 

lambswool cap, and | no time for civility, since railway are well known to 

be the politest of men ; and, moreover, the rudeness of bank- 

clerks is often a loss of time, since they have to explain to 

ladies the meaning of their barbarous slang of Long or Short? 
or How’ll you have it? after all. 

It is at the Bank of England, I think, that these uncivilised 

habits culminate; so that upon dividend-day you 














































































“ Good-by, Campbell!” he said. “If I don’t come back, be 
on me; Iam 


And he was lost in the 


might al- 

“ Pellican, go out the back way and and bring some | darkness. most imagine, if ignorant of the. meaning of City terms, that 

soldiers. Gute che teal quack bs tne Winter Palace, Iam; Whata t that was! Spent partly with Olga watching | all the Bears of the Stock ex: had Sete owern in or the 

afraid Alexis has turned traitor.” the broken of her father who was tossing in a fever of oe of transacting the business of the Old Lady of 

“ No, Campbell,” replied Pellican. “I don’t go while there pain, partly in supplying the soldiers and students with ré-| Threadneedle Street upon that particular occasion. I don’t 

is danger. I stop with you. But come, we must keep the ts, partly in reassuring the sick men in the ward, who | know how the appointment of a bank-clerk is obtained, but I 
the door agains: these madmen. Maslovitch, run through | expressed 


cena ee Gene Shy GAS ee, £0 they 
us. 


attack that night, but now and 
roar broke forth from our cruel besiegers. 
came, must bring death to usall. Oh! 
ny I watched the hands of the 
there came no tidings of Pel- 


streaked the sky, I left the roof 
, and went to Olga. She was not 
knees. I kneeled beside her. 


strongly recommend, if there be a intellectual ordeal in the 
shape of examination, that it should for the future comprehend 
the primary elements of good manners, including, at least, the 
respect due to age and sex. These opinions I was stating at 
some length to my friend, Mr. Bullion, late of Lombard Street, 
while staying at his pleasant country house in Somersetshire, 
and, very much to my surprise, he endorsed them with t 
readiness. I thought that, having been a banker h and 
trom what I knew of him besides, he would defend his cloth 
@ Voutrance ; but far from doin 
personal experience of his own 


As the first curdling 


so, he favoured me with a 
confirmation of what I had 


“ Save my father, save my father, Mr. Campbell! They are |“ Dearest,” I “our time on earth may be very short. | been saying. 
murdering him, He tore” himself from : 8 came a msdmen will soon advance to the a Tell methat| “It is very true,” said he, “that a stranger often meets 
you loveme. 


with great rudeness in City banks. The clerks are too apt to 
imagine that everybody is by profession a man of business 
who happens to have any dealings with them; pe | will let 
him stand for half an hour without telling him whi 


She made no answer, but she placed her hand in mine, and 
im hand in that solemn betrothal. Wecould 


of the peasants below the window as desk to 
ected for the 


There were forty or fifty great peasants standing | they co assault. I pressed a passionate kiss | apply to; and, even when addressed, they will scarcely vouch- 
beside the half-broken dele. swin their axes and shouting, | upon her lips, and to the hall to arrange our last defence. sate him an answer. But the clerks in other banking estab- 
as they faced an old porter and Tillmann with drawn| Already the were ringing at our barricade, when a | lishments are quite polished tlemen compared with some 
swords, - distant shout and widened till it ran through the vast in the Bank of Eng- 


with whom I have myself ha po 
land. No worrying by stupid peop e can excuse such con- 
temptuous indifference for the difficulties of others, or snappish 
replies to J poe inquiries as I have witnessed there. But 
worst of all is conduct of this kind when the bank clerk does 
not even possess the trum) knowledge which begets his 
impertinence. The other day, I went up to town to get my 
dividends. The clerk at whose desk I made my epp ication 
tendered me the proper document, as usual, but added, as he 
did so: ‘ Well, is this all you want? 

' * Yes ; thank you,’ said I; for Ihave been always a civil- 
spoken person, I hope, whether as clerk or partner. 

‘Much you know about your own affairs,’ rejoined the 
official gruffly. ‘ You've got last year’s dividends to draw.’ 

‘No, said 1; ‘you are mistaken there.’ 

‘Am I? returned he, contemptuously. ‘And there’s the 
ear before that, too, you wiseacre. hat is the~good of a 
ellow like you pretending to do business !’ 

“He tossed me over the other papers, and I filled them up 
as usual. I was perfectly well aware that the man was 
wrong ; but the combination of insolence and ignorance in 
him tickled my fancy. ~ 

‘Well, said I, humbly, ‘I suppose these are all that I am to 

have, at all events?” 
‘ae Well, then, you suppose wrong,’ sneered the dividend- 
clerk. ‘Go over to that gentleman at yonder desk, and tell 
him what has happened here, and ask him whether he has got 
anything for you. Why, you're & mere baby.’ 

“T thought to myself: ‘If you were in the house of Bullion 
and Co., my young friend, I’d read you a lesson about polite- 
ness to your master’s customers that you wouldn’t forget ina 
h ; but I did as I was told without reply. 

“ The dividend-clerk to whom I was referred regarded me 
as though I had been a biack-beetle. ‘ What’s the use of 
people of your sort coming to a place like this? asked he. 
* You're from the country, Isuppose?—Ah, I thoughtso. Why 
don’t you get a lawyer to do your business for you, ahd not 
take up our time in this ridiculous manner? hy, you’ve 
got five years’ dividends to receive; you know no more about 
your own rag than an ang oes 

‘I don’t think I have any back-dividends to receive at all,’ 
y mil y ‘but when I get home, I'll look at my banker’s 


fell away'as he approached. He prayed and 


before the sacred pi at the door, then 
i and Sidresedt the people. He was 
ear his words, » 


imperial manner, “you are 
men, these doctors, venture their 
jNot a shall be laid upon them. 
Heaven to punish some of our 

and pray to God to remove the 

I shall never again behold such a _In a moment, the 
they rose 
some Any of 
slowly among them. As I was still 
the extraordinary scene, Alexis pulled me by the 


“ Hurrah, Campbell! Did not I manage it pretty well? I 


ew brought me to the emperor, 
and meet him. Hur- 
I went to receive the emperor, who was most gracious. He 


thing that puzzled him was 


‘Banker’s book!’ repeated the official sardonically; ‘ you 
should buy a horn-book first, and study your A B C.’ 

“To make a long story short, I went back to my hotel with 
a great deal of money thrust upon me by these good gentlemen 
of the Bank of a nd, to which I had no more right than 
you have; and having referred to my banker’s book, just for 
form’s sake, although I was quite sure of the fact, I wrote to 
one of the principal officials in Threadneedle Street to let him 
know what had happened. : 

“Conceive my indignation, sir, at receiving a reply couched 
in the most insolent terms, and directing me to repair to the 
Bank at a certain hour the next day to refund those monies 
posses- |‘ of which I had oe possessed myself.’ 

“] don’t think that 1 was ever made so angry before in all 
my life. I wrote back a reply which I flatter myself the 
Pyocipal official was not in the habit of receiving. I let him 
Caow who I was, and I also favoured him with my opinion of 
the manrer in which business matters were conducted at his 
little establishment. I concluded by stating that, so far from 
repairing to the Bank myself, I should require any person 
concerned in rectifying the stupid mistake of his subordinates 
to be at my hotel the succeeding day, between the hours of 
one and two, when I should be at lunch ; but at no other time 
would I receive them. 

“ Accordingly, the two Bank-clerks, with a cab full of divi- 
dend-books, came to see me lunch, and hear my lecture upon 
politeness and engin A and I hope it did them good.” 

These remarks of Mr. Bullion were made some years ago; 
but partly from the fact that his observations are’ always 
delivered with aplomd, as though he were dropping gold, and 
partly from the unusual circumstance that we happened to 
agree with one another upon the matter in question, I had 
not forgotten the particulars of the adventure above described, 
whenl met my friend the other day in the Poultry. 

“Well, my dear sir,” said I, “I trust that the Bank of Eng- 
land has been putting no slight upon you lately.” 

“T have not given them the opportunity, sir, since that 
dividend-day,” returned Mr. Bullion, purpling with indignation 
at the mere reminiscence ; “ but I daresay they are as ignorant 
of their business as ever. Well; we're close by the place; 


let us try.” 
“Try what ?” asked I aghast. “You have got no dividends 
to draw.” 


I married dear brave A fet nor was I long chief physician 


ospital, you may be sure, before I 


a 


MR. BULLION’S REVENGE. 
If didicisse fideliter artes really emollit mores, it would appear 


m some effect of the mere handling of 
old and silver that courteous manners are so often wanting 


bow. Let it not be urged that the gentle- 
mission it is to count bank-notes with s wet finger, 
t sovereigns by the half-hundred, cannot behave 
they would, since, if any customer enters who is 


“Of course, there are some circumstances to be adduced in 


against deception. Still, a respectable 


‘by the Law itself, to be considered innocent 
toved otherwise ; and the air of mingled suspicion and inso- 
enee with which they are too often ed by the money- 
I daresay these 


ple to deal with; bu® even with these, they should have 
patience ;while it should be remembered, that a knowledge 
. the a rate of oa pte Bed not —— the Korres 
of human intelligence, an ey may perhaps be treatin 
as an ignoramus one who, upon all other subjects, is infinitely 
better bas pe: than re jvm we op it is rather the 
trustfu t of persons of learning an us to put them- 
selves in the hands of their lawyers, doctors, and po of busi- 
ness, imagining, with touching simplicity, that those who 
have wholly applied ‘themselves to a single branch ten se 


Ww. 

“No, but I’ve got a five-pound note to get changed.” Mr. 
Bullion pulled out a roll of them that made my mouth water 
as a hungry man’s might at another sort of roll. “I daresay 
they'll e some stupid objection. Come along.” I could 
not surmise what was about to happen; but I confess I was 
greatly gratified at being associated with the great Bullion 
are likely to have mastered it ; and these, upon such an enterprise ; just as one might feel honoured in 
the least about such being appointed second (or still more, to hold the stakes) in an 
with, and therein especially subject themselves to the slights | encounter between my Lord Overstone and Baron Rothschild. 
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We entered the great Temple of Mammon, and Mr. Bullion | I have my Puritan news, m: 


tendered his five- d note at the mahogany altar. 


The officiating in gave it one searching scrutiny, and plahed in Evgland, the writer continued to flourish as before. 


shovelleg out the severeigns upon the counter. 
“T suppose that note is'a good om ” observed Mr. Bullion. 
With a swift sweep of his p 


gained possession of the gold, and regarded us with mingled | therefore, was as necessary 9s ever. In the Staple of News, 


aversion and dismay. 


“ What do you mean ?” said he, re-examining the note, and | the sources from which the author compiled his letters. He 


this time with elaborate care. . 


«Welere it is a good one,” repeated Mr. Bullion. 
e 
must put your name on the back. 


“O dear, no,” returned my friend decisively; “I should | watermen’s news. 


not think of doing that. 
write ?” 


“ Ab, you can write well enough ”” said the clerk impatient- 
ly. “Come, none of your tricks. ie you don’t put your name 


upon it, you shall not have your change.” 
“ My name és upon it,” returned Mr-Ballion vely. 


“T don’t see it,” replied the clerk, holding ro spr uptothe| Fitton. Oh, sir! 


light. “TI can see nothing on the back at all.” 


% Tp? : 3 | But that it be printed; for, when news is prin 
He oo >> gi perce T Aull xine nothing It leaves, ow be news ; while ’tis but w ~—and 


else Da that note.” a 

“ Then you won’t get your change,” rejoined the o 

* af good, my friend,” returned Mr. Bullion, takin 
out his huge gold watch, and placing it upon the counter. “ 


ey oes ten minutes to make up your mind upon that point. 
I do not receive my money by sixteen minutes after two 


precisely, I bring my action 
Governor and Company of the k of England. 
have to show cause why they shall not be declared bankrupts. 


I again tender you this note, issued by them. Do you intend 


to refuse payment ?” 


é we may perhaps attain a general conception of their contents. 
The spectacle of determination and impassivity afforded by P ting ‘ rese 
Mr. Bullion might have moved firmer minds then that of the by tation she WOENts 6k 0: news “otter, panwTvad amongst 


unfortunate Bank-clerk. He. murmured something about 


consulting the head of his department, and disappeared with- rites. Rage Repannauneing ney te -sever and. aldermen of 

in the interior of the building. We remained the centre of an 

ee commercial crowd, the majority of whom, I believe, 
n 


us to be a couple of audacious swindlers. At 
eleven minutes after two, 
ing clerk in a sonorous voice: 


“ You had better inform your fellow-clerk, young man, that 
half the time of grace allowed by me to his employers, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, has now/|;{ 
elapsed. In. five minutes, it will be too late for them to} Mouse.” is said to be 
' meet this their just engagement.” ; 


At these awful words, the second clerk dived into the same 
back premises to which the first had already betaken himself. 
At 2.15, to a second, the latter returned, with the note in his 
hand, and very red in the face. He shovelled out the five 
sovereigns with rather unnecessary vehemence, but without 
one word of comment. 


“Thank you,” said Mr. Bullion courteously. “I thought] Duke of 


would not require my signature. If everI publish a 


Kk about the duties and behaviour of bank-clerks, dedicated) been tried at Guildhall, and found 


to the proprietors of this respectable establishment, I'll send 
you a presentation copy.” 


a ny 


THE EARLY NEWSPAPERS OF MODERN 
EUROPE. 


In the year 1794, George Chalmers published his “ Life of |@nd_the trade of the newa-writer was virtually gone. 
on the authority of OF 0 - 7 - 
that work, it was supposed that the earliest newspaper was | Municating written intelligence prevailed to alargeextent. We 


Ruddiman.” For nearly half a century. 


The English Mercurie, a journal which was said to have been 
published by the government of Queen Elizabeth during the 
times of the Spanish Even when the forgery was 
demonstrated by Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British Museum, 
there poe @ popular idea in England, that this country 
could still cl 
1662. The Germans, it is true, were able to show that they 
possessed a genuine newspaper in 1615 ; and, from the general 
use of the word Gazette throughout Europe, it was suspected 
that the Italians would be able to establish a still earlier claim. 
Notwithstanding these facts, M. Hatin, who has written an 
admirable “ History of the French Press,” maintained, as late 
as 1859, that to France belonged the honour of originating the 
first newspaper which was worthy of the name, the Gazette of 
1681. The last few years, however, have added much to our 
knowledge of the subject. 
BkThe publications which preceded newspapers, and which 
foreshadowed their creation, were of three or four kinds—they 
comprised news letters, pamphlets of news, ballads of news, 
and perhaps historical summaries. News-letters existed, in a 
rudimen' form, before the invention of printing. During 
the Wars of the Roses, the members of the Paston family kept 
up a spirited correspondence. Among the letters which have 
been preserved, there are some which consist almost entirely 
of items of intelligence. It is observable, however, that these 
letters seem chiefly to have been written by men of business 
connected with the family, and not by professional news- 
writers. For example, Robert Repps writes to his “very 
reverend and very honourable Master John Patson” to the 
following effect: “ Salvete, &c. Tytyngs the Duk of Orly- 
awnce hath made his oath upon the Sacrement and usyd it 
never for to bere armes ayenst Englond in the presence of the 
Kyng and all the Lordes except my Lord of Gloucester..... 
Also, Freynchmen and Pykardes a gret nowmbre kome to 
Arfieet for to a rescuyd it, and our Lordes wyth’here smal 
wissance manly bytte them and pytte hem to fiyte.... 
hanover there is ykome into Englonda knyght out of Spayne 
wyth a kercheff of Plesunce iwrapped about his arme, the 
qwych knyght wyl renne a course wyth a sharp spere for his 
sovereign lady sake.” The whole letter consists of paragraphs 
of a similar character. It is dated All-Saints’ Day, Tuesday, 


1st November 1440, 19 Henry VI. Throughout the whole of| To mention a few of the topics treated in the “ Relations,” we 
the een csnreipeubenen, ental comes down. to the reign of | find, as early as 1462, “a manifesto of Diether, Archbishop of 


Richard III., many such letters may be found. No doubt, the 
practice continued to prevail during the Tudor kings, but 


there are few traces of the practice till we come to the latter | capture of Caffa by the Turks. In 1493, the letter of Colum- 


of bane Elizabeth. In the Sydney Papers, we find 
wiand Whyte, the tmaster, a “notable busy man,” 
sending intelligence of English affairs to Sir Robert Sydney, 
who at that time was governor of Flushing. The profession 
of a news-writer was now thoroughly reco 
he was engaged by a single patron to forw 


in “ manifold” to a large class of clients, 


Ben Jonson, in News — the New World (1600), describes | ish Challenge sent to King Louis before the Battle. Also a 
his labours as follows: “ Factor for news for all the shires of }Lamentable Epistle that the Hungarians beve sent to the 
England, I do write my thousand letters a week rae King of Poland since the Battle, Alao some New Tidings 


sometimes one thousand two hundred, end maintain the 
ness at some Charge, both to ho’ 


own ministers in lows, end my fitende of 
for wuld ] have ds 
for which | keep an answering of despatch, 


Pas . mit his paper to the licenser, the substance of the public 


I don’t see anything” the matter with it; but you | cule may be complete, he does not forget to mention vacation- 


hy, how do you know I can | news-writer and the news-printer were natural foes. 


ainst your employers, the| from Amsterdam, and even from Prague. These letters refer 
hey will | almost entirely to the events of the 


“ 
“Bullion ad a neighbour- must make“ choice of such members of parliament as sh 


aim precedence in virtue of the Weekely Newes of | family of Fugger was the leading commercial house of Ger- 


At first, | intelligence; and Mr. Watts is inclined, on that account, to 
a letter of news, class it as a aerate “New Tidin 
as occasion offered; presently, he forwarded the same letter) Turkish Em; 


my reputation with mine | happened on the 27th September 1526.” 
ends correspondence in instance in which several 
ee eee ere ny b-nelingter’ 

catalogue w 











an instance of the date of 1521; and he also mentions a similar 
publication, printed in 1509, containing “ five different articles 
of contemporary intelligence, all separately enumerated in the 
title; but all, it must be owned, have some connection with 
one event—the quarrel of Maximilian with the Venetians.” 
There are several of these “ New Tidings” preserved in the 
British Museum, some in particular ranging from 1546 to 1551, 
and comprising intelligence from the camp before Bengen, 
from Babilonia, Rome, Venice, intelligence of the capture of 
Placentia and Parma, of the death of the pope’s son, and 
similar subjects. One news-book professes to be translated 
from Latin into German. Inthe Spanish Netherlands and in 
England, the titles are substantially the same in character as 
those we have quoted. One or two specimens must suffice. 
In the collection pyrene by Abraham Verhoeven, at Ant- 
werp, we have “ An Account how and in what manner John 
Van Olden-Barneveldt was beheaded on Monday, 13th May 
1619.” There is an illustration below the title, where Barne- 
veldt is represented as kneeling, with his hands upraised in 
prayer, and his eyes bandaged, whilst the executioner poises 
his sword aloft, and men armed with battle-axe or match- 
lock stand around the scaffold. The English, too, seem to 
have been interested in the proceedings and the fate of Barne- 
veldt, for in Dr. Burney’s collection of pamphlets and papers, 
we have “ News out of Holland: concerning Barneveldt and 
his Fellow-prisoners, their Conspiracy against their Native 
Country, with the Enemies thereof.” The similarity between 
the publications of the London press and the Artwerp press 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, is very striking. 
Newbery, Butter, Bourne, and Archer seem to have followed 
step by step the improvements of Abraham Verhoeven, till, at 
oy ee Weekley Newes was started in imitation of the “ Nieuwe 
Tijdinghe,” or, as it is commonly cited, the Antwerp Gazette. 

he titles hitherto quoted deal rather with political than 
with social and domestic topics. Leaving the Newes from 
Spayne, Germanie, Hungarie, or other countries, we shall 
mention a few pamphlets which illustrate the latter phase. 
In the English series, we have “ A Short Rehearsal! of Stukley 
and Mac Morice’s Rebellion.” We read how in Suffolk and 
Essex “it rayned wheat the space of six or seven miles ;”’ how 
in Cheshire a new well has becn found; how a prodigious 
monster has been born at Adlington, and a notorious sorcerer 
detected in Scotland ; how in the west of England there has 
been a lamentable burning of Tiverton; and how at Perin, in 
Cornwall, a murder has been committed by a father on his 
own son. The Dutch news-books, too, will tell us of the great 
earthquakes that has happened at Milan, of the disputes with 
the Arminisns, or of the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand 
at Frankfort. Later on, the Spanish and Portuguese press 
will contain, under the name of “ Relaciones,” or “ Avisos,” 
or “ Gazettes,” pompous proclamations, accounts of discovery 
and conquest beyond the seas, particulars of an auto da fé; 
even the ceremonies with which Prince Charles of England 
was escorted from Madrid, at the close of his ill-fated wooing. 
All these are topics which would naturally fall within the 
province of a newspaper ; and the small, flimsy, quarto sheets 
of coarse paper and rude type which issued from the presses 
of Mainz, Nurnberg, Augsburg, Antwerp, and London, may 
legitimately. be regarded as the forerunners of the modern 
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Protestant news, 
fical news.” Even whet, printed news-sheets had been esta- 
he reason is obvious. As the printer was compelled to sub- 


journals consisted of foreign in The news-writer, 


, Ben Jonson gives us an idea o 


indicates four chiet fountains of ee Court, the 
Exchange, Westminster Hall, and Paul’s; and that the ridi- 


news and term-news, news of the sea, tailors’ ’, and 
Tris evident, from the same. y, that the 


, junior. Why, methinks, sir, if the honest common 


people 
Will be abused, why should they not have that pleasure, 
In the yyy Ns are made for them, 
As you in the o + making them yourselves ? 
t is the printing we oppose. 
Cymbal. We not forbid that any news be made, 


ough it be ne’er so false, it runs news still. 


It is remarkable that, although the play of Jonson sufficient- 
ly proves the publication of domestic intelligence by the pro- 
fessional news-writer, we have no specimens earlier than the 
civil wars. In the Harleian manuscripts, there are several 


letters of news written in French and English from the Hague, 


hirty Years’ War. But 
as the character of the news-letters written in London must 
have remained much the same through the time of the Stuarts, 


the Sloane manuscripts, and dated February 18, 1687. The 


Rochester had brought up and made a voluntary concession of 
their charter to the King, who was graciously pleased to 
return it to them back, at the same time intimating that they 


answer his royal ends.” The writer goes on to state, that the 
camp will open at Blackheath in the middle of June; that the 
Duke of Grafton is said to have arrived on the coast, having 
been detained at sea by contrary winds; that Charles Moun- 
ague, Esq., the reputed author of the. “ and Country 
married. this week to the Countess of 

Manchester ; that Lady Soames, widow of the late ambassador at 
Constantinople, died at Paris on the 17th inst.; that the States- 
poneeel will not allow the Enzlish regiments to return from Hol- 
and ; that Mr. Bonythan. steward ofthe Westminster court, 
has been displaced in fayour of Mr. Owen; that Sir Thomas 
Hanmer was. buried last night in the Temple Church, and 
Pargiter, the goldsmith, in St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West; that the 
Berwick goes to Northamptoa to take possession 

of the Earl of Oxford’s regiments; that Walter Poulter has 
uilty of perjury; and 
that his majesty has heard the claim of Lord Purbeck to the 
earldom of Buckingham, but has taken time to consider. The 
letter begins with the word “ Sir,” but there is no signature. 
Itis written on one side ofa folio leaf, in a neat legible hand. 
Six years after the date of this document, the licensing act 
was allowed to lapse; the freedom of the press established; 


88. 

Ballads of news, were adapted to the comprehension of the 
uneducated rather than of the educated classes, Many speci- 
mens may be found scattered throughout collections of early 
printed books iu different countries. In Germany, the “ Pos- 
treuter” related in doggerel verses the events of the last year. 
More commonly, however, the ballads commemorated a sin- 
gle incident, England, for example, one specimen is enti- 
tled “ A Ballad of the Queen’s being with Child.” The queen 
was Queen Mary. Roscoe, too, meutions historical ballads in 
Italian, which were-composed in the times of Julius Il. and 
Leo X. Amongst the news-books of Verhoeven there are 
ae Dutch ballads; and there are also some verses, written 
in French, un the recent fall of Prague. In Spain, pro- 
—, of a similar character were styled “romances de 

egos. 

istorical summaries may not seem to have a close connec- 
tion with the subject we are treating: but when it is noticed 
that such summaries were sometimes issued at intervals of 
half a year, and even month by month, their importance will 
not be underrated. In the first place, we have Michael 
Eytzinger’s “Relationum Historicarum Pentaplus;” then a 
more important work, the “ Mercurrii Gallo-Belgici” of 
Michael von Isselt, These were issued from time to time in 
single volumes at Cologne, and they related the history of two, 
or three, or more years in each volume. They were written 
in Latin, and pretended to give an account of events that had 
happened in Frauce and the Netherlands principally, but also 
in Spain, Italy, England, Germany, Poland, and the neigh- 
bouring countries. Several other works might be cited, but 
there is one periodical summary of events which corresponds: 
more closely to the nature of a newspaper, and which must 
not be omitted. In the year 1590, Conrad Lauterbach, and: 
Paul Brachfeld, a bookseller of Frankfort, published the first: 
volume of their “ Relationes Semestrates.” The title of the: 
number,.which was published at the autumn fair of 1595, was 
as follews: “Calendarii Historici Relatio.” [The remainder 
of the title in German.) “A true Description of all the prin- 
cipal and noteworthy Histories which have taken place in. 
pper and Lower Germany, also in France, Italy, England,, 
Spain, Hungary, Croatia, Poland, Sweden, Transylvania, Wal-- 
lachia, Moldavia, Turkey, &c., between the last past Frank~ 
fort Lent-fair and the present Autumn fair of this year 1595, 
— and drawn up from day to day, partly from persopaal 
owledge, partly from credible writings, by Jacobus Drercus, 

a lover of History and Truth.” 

These written or printed compilations, then—nevws-letters, 
news-books, ballads of news, historical sum.marier—were the 
parent literature of the modern newspaper. They did not 
cease to exist when the first periodicals, appeaved ; the profes- 
sional news writer, it is true, passed, gradusily away; but the 

amphiet or the ballad is still to be found in the broadsides of 

t. Giles, and etill maintains an unequal contest with the 
eecond and third editions of the penny or the halfpenny press. 
It remains to examine some of the earliest newspapers, which. 
were created from the materials we have described. It will 
scarcely be possible to state do matically which was the 
earliest newspaper of all; thy difficulty is in great measure a 
difficulty of definition. Bo’, even if we were agreed on this 
point, it must be remembered that, as many documents have 
come to light in recent, times, so further researches on the 
continent, and especially in Italy, may furnish us with a 
> vs set of data, ap.d compel us again to revise our conclu- 

ons. 

Mr. Watts lay’s it down that there are “four classes of pub- 
lications to wb’ich the term ‘newspaper’ has been applied. 1- 
Accounts of individual public transactions of recent occur- 
rence. 2 Accounts in one publieation of several public 
Mr. Watts quotes from | transacti- 

sixteenth 


‘ns of recent occurrence, only connected together by 
eller’s list of Zettungen, p in the century, |having, taken place about the same period, so as at one time 


Not only in England, but abroad, the practice of com- 


have already spoken of letters in the French language, which 
were evidently written by professional men, during the Thirty 

ears’ War, to their patrons at home and abroad ; but perhaps 
the most remarkable collection is to be found in the loaas 
al Lib: of Vienna. In the sixteenth century, the 


many. Their head-quarters were at Augsburg + their corres- 
pondents were scattered throughout the habitable world. By 
the importance of their mercantile transactions, they were 
brought into relation with "many of the a overnments, 
and with statesmen of various parties. he a were 
amongst their firmest friends. It was a consequence of this 
widely-extended connection, that they received letters from all 
the centres of trade and politics. Nor was the correspondence 
which poured into the central counting-house at Augsburg 
confined to the prices of goods, and to the details of war and 
diplomacy ; their agents were instructed to send the latest 
military news, to discuss rare books, and to illustrate their 
contents by extracts. The letters which reached Augsburg 
appear to have been “ edited ;” and itis even said by Herr 
Sickel, who has written a memoir on the subject, that an 
ordinary or an extraor Zeitung appeared nearly every 
day, at the price of four kre ‘Twenty-eight volumes of 
these Zeitungen are preserved at Vienna. 

No less important than the new are the pamphlets 
of news. Very soon after the inventign of printing, flying 
sheets were published in Germany, and by.and by in other 
countries. Sometimes they were in the form of letters, some- 
times a bald narrative; they were often illustrated by rough 
wood-cuts, and at first they rarely bore the name of 
publisher, or place of publication. The contents of these 
pamphlets were various. Most frequently, they gave an ac- 
count of some battle, or some event of gen importance. 
Thus, there were news-books which treated of the discovery 
of America, or the encroachments and of the Turks, or 
the campaigns of the French in Italy hen they were of 
this description, they commonly bore some such title as 
“ Relationes, Newe Zeitung, Nieuwe Tijdinghe, Avisos, New 
and True Tidings.” Or the news-books dealt with events 
nearer home—executions, floods, earthquakes, miracles, witch- 
stories, tales of children who had been murdered by Jews. 


Cologne, against Adolp of Nassau.” date 7th June 
1475, there is an account, written in Italian, of the si and 


bus giving the first account of the discovery of America, was 
printed at Rome. In each ofthese cases, the news relate to 
one event alone. The next pamphlet, of which we shall quote 
the title in full, is remarkable as containing different items of 





i The Battle of the 
Louis, King of ungary, on the Day 
of the beh g of St. John the Buptist, 1526. Also the Turk- 


from Poland. New Tidings of the Pope at Rome, what 
‘his. is not the first 
items of intelligence have been com- 
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certain 
rint each whole month in common, and no’ 
indicatio: 


possible that the critical 
may enter a protest on the ‘ground that the three 

referred to, even if genuine, are simply monthly 
summaries. This is only another specimen of the difficulties 
Sethe a Are eve te com 

ons, as well as ly 

class,of newspapers? If not, where 
drawn? 


‘When we approach the 
‘we can see our Way more 


'y- 
genuine newspaper; 


in the libraries of the Peninsula may even 
yet throw some light upon tifis question. 


—_>—__——. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


leasant to remember in future that the greatest 
crn times, though he studied at Oxford, should 
its honorary annals. But the wild 


orred formularies 


& compromise, in which many men can be brought by argu- 
; and, of course, it may be represented as the 
; r of a Berg ome erie Ger cous 8 
ch a way of stating what a creed is, and must be, sends a 
man like Landos—flery, un aarke 

man he was a Gre 


riod of the “ Thirty Years’ War,” 
early. Thereisa German “ Aviso” 
bearing the number fourteen, and belonging 
This is probably one of a series, but it is not so evident that 
it was published at stated intervals. At all events, in 1615, 
ublished at his own expense 
newspaper, regularly numbered. He was imitated in the 
following year by Von der B 
Pra - Oberpostamts 


-Zeitu 
history of the German press, "i 
Netherlands, we find it stated that the 
Antwerp was commenced in 1605. There is, however, a col- 
lection of these Gazettes in the Briiish Museum, 
January 1619 to June 1622. In these 
gradual growth. The early copies vary 
very much in title; they are marked neither by unite nor 
by “signature,” but are sometimes cated. A few copies 
fess to be translated from the High Dutch; that is, 
German. Presentl 
The sheets bear “ 
by the letters of the alphabet in 
news, too, comes in from more numerous centres of ‘intelli- 
gence. It is only on the 8th January 1621 
- mumbered formally; and there is this 
mumbers—the quantity of printed matter issued on a given 
day varied in amount; for example, on the 8th January, three 
sheets were issued, which are numbered 1, 2;3; similarly, on 
the 15th January; but on the 18th January only two sheets 
, Which rank as 7 and 8. In all, one 
ty-seven sheets seem to have been issued in the year 1621. 
whole series was published by Abraham Verhoeven ; was 
illustrated by wood-cuts, some of which-are very clear and 
forcible, and was marked by the imprimi poterit of the li- 


censer. 

_~ The first copy of the Weekely Newes which is preserved in 
Dr. Burney’s collection bears date the 23rd May 1622. 
Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes, makes reference to a 
or Weekly News, of Uctober 9, 1621. The existence of this 
paper has been doubted; but, in any case, there is no reason 
to assert absolutely that the first En 
for the first time on 
dent that this is the earliest copy preserved. In 
October, we find the first 


to the year 1612. 


Kigenolph Emmel 


irghden, who started the 
an honoured name in the 


ieuwe Tijdinghe of 


every evidence of original—into revolt. 


in culture and in love 
He could comprehend life in the 
and the Pireus—among the soldiers, the 
growers and the seamen; and could en 
casm, the devilry to be found in the market-place, under the 
and by the Long Wall. But he had no 
and ceremonious society to be found in chapel 
and common-room. He set his teeth 
barely acknowledged the existence of Christianity. In fact, 


agan. 
ving Oxford without a degree, he travelled on the 
Continent for'some time, under such difficulties as the Na 


Persia and the Persians. 
rose on their invaders, he went, in 1808, 
to Spain, and, dreaming of Thermopyle an 
his services and his sword to the otic cause. He received 
a commission in exchange for 
“ Count Julian” was actually a colonel in the Spanish arm 
uatil he found that liberty could suffer from a Bourbon as w 
as from a Bonaparte. On the return of Ferdinand to Madrid, 
uent violation of the Spanish constitution, 
own his sword, and left the lo 
le country to its fate. In 1811 he marri 
lived a lettered life in Pisa and Florence for several years, 
olitics to Art, cultivating Latin verse and prose, 
g with Pantisocratic Southey, and hoping that a 
better time would come for liberty than the violent era which 
had then just passed away. 


which city he ht a villa, a domestic difference led him to 
his wife and family behind. We 
L , that we may correct a false and 
malicious statement which has gone abroad. Whatever ma 


jzns of serial publication. 
ignatures ;” in other words, they are marked 
reguiae succession. The 


against articles, and 
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It may be pure acci- 


traces of numbering. The copy 
issued on the 15th of that month is marked No. 2, and from 
that time the succession is regular. If we arrange Dr. Burney’s 

rs in proper order, we shall find that 
cekely Newes comprised 
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collection of newsp mainly at Florence, near 


the first series of the 
and was published between the beginning of 
the 2d October 1623, The intervals of publication were very 
irregular; the editors and the titles constantly varied. The 
second series of the Weekely Newes reached at least forty: 
numbers, and was issued between 2d October 1623 and 4th| fe 
October 1624. In the followin 
marked improvement: the title 
the same name throughout ; the p 
lar. The third series is headéd 
etkely Newes, ia printed for Mercurius Britannicta, and be- 
the 30th December 1624 and the 24th May 1 
error of four days. Yet the fo 
Some fourteen of fifteen num- 
bers only have been preserved between 1625 and 1640: We 
stated that there was a 
cekely Newes and the Nieuwe Tijdinghe. In either 
cage, the form of publication was a small quarto sheet of four 
weaves, or eight pages. The title occupied the first page; the 


was derived for 


return to land, lea’ 


October 1622 and | refer to this event in his 
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them his house and nearly the 


took up his wallet, and 
house, As to the causes of that es- 
and wife, we believe they had no more 
than incompatibilities of temper. Land 
no means a tolerant, man. His 

sarcasms scorching. In fact, he 
ly man, in our sober and conventional sense, 
than a P prince, of artistic culture aud despotic will. 
Domestic life was to him as great a failure as religi 
He dreamt of Phrynes and As’ 
mon-place virtues and 


m his family, Landor 
whole of his fortune. 
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ent 
sorions ahapoter 


year, however, there is a 
‘orm ; the editor bears 


is almost perfectly 














great resemblancé. be- 






and awoke to the com- 
lish womanhood. Hi 

culture led him to overrate the first, and to despise 

the second;- and this, we believe, was the whole secret of 

his inability to endure in peace the shackles of his married 
le. , 





were filled with 
a dozen continental cities, 
the number of sheets issued on a given day | lif 
lication, however, was not 
t the wood-cuts of its Dutch prototype 
of its career, did it fall under the notice of the 
cesinly, at first, it was y 
cance; but the small number of sheets from 1625 to 1640 
pathetic appeal to the “ courteous 
Dumber of all, seem to indicate that the 
urictly enough, when the importance 
. One word more in 





. The English On his return from Italy to¥Eogland, he lived a somewhat 


tary life. His early contemporaries, 
and Moore, had either pamed or wete 
and was struck with his 





tt, Byron, Southey 





met him in socii 
80 unlike all that re had im 
showed himself in Lady M 
up an enduring frien 
Was not a man of 


‘which have survived, and a 
reader” in the last 





organ’s drawing-room, and struck 
p with Mr. Charles Dickens, But he 
. For several winters he resided in 
ly admired, as the nearest ap- 
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figure 
tance was extended to very 
rusty clothes and a slouch hat, 
Hellenics between his 
of ‘which he was s0 





mentioned, yet. of a rare and exquisite genius. The poet of 
‘The Cenci,” the singer of “ Endymion” and of the early 
and the rapt and passion-wasted woman who consumed 
e life in the glory and power of her mental creative- 
ness, all died y—the first two ee so. Lan- 
dor, on the ‘contrary, seemed to conserve his vitality in the 
warm and caressing South, until he attained an age far be- 
ond the ordinary span of human beings. When he drew 
his last breath on the 17th of September, he wanted less than 
y | five months of ninety. The death of so venerable a member 
of the Literary Se ee hear of 
it, almost day by day, for some years past, cannot fail, when 
at length it comes, to communicate a shock even greater than 
, | we should experience from the decease of much younger men. 
When @ nonagenarian of distinction dies, he seems to carry 
away with him a portion of the preceding age, with which it 
is 7 interesting and agreeable to possess a few living 
links. Year by year, the lingering relics of the old Georgi 
times are taken from among us, and soon there will be 
no one left who can talk from personal recollections of the 
days of the first French Revolution. The author of the “ Ima- 
ginary Conversations” was almost the very last of that great 
d of literary men—poets and prose-writers—who cast such 

a light over the close of the eighteenth and commencement of 
, |} the nineteenth centuries. e cannot recollect any writer, 
even of the latter part of that era, still spared to us, besides Mr. 
Proctor; and “Barry Cornwall” was quite a cadet in compa- 
rison with such veteran captains and colonels as Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Landor. It was about the time of 
the Reign of Terror, or but shortly after, that Landor pub- 
lished his first volume of poems; yet up to a very recent date 
his familiar name ——— every now and then in the news- 
papers at the foot of verses and philippics on contemporary 
events. We are accustomed to regard Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats, as men of an epoch long gone by, and in many respects 
very different from our own; yet the oldest of the three— 
Byron—was but six or seven years of age when Landor com- 
menced his public career as an author; and Keats, if he were 
living, would still sy ove sixty-eight. Though some years 
yo than oe dor belonged to the same general 

iod, and when died, he seemed to to the 
old banker-poet’s honours as the literary representative of the 
past revolutionary era. In many respects he was a much 
more fitting representative than Rogers; for he was himself 
revolutionary—a genuine product of the scorching lava-flood 
which, seventy years ago and more, rolled over the mind of 
Europe, and, like the actual lava-flood of Etna and Vesuvius, 
fertilised and warmed into rich growths of corn and wine the 
fields which it might at first hayeseemed to desolate. Rogers, 
indeed, belonged even to the pre-revolutionary period. He 
called, when he was a young man, at Johnson’s chambers in 
Bolt-court, and ran away in terror of the. grim old Leviathan 
when his hand was on the knocker. Johnson died in 1784, at 
which time the ancient order of things was still undisturbed; 
so that Rogers’s tastes and feelings were formed before the 
great outbreak of Paris. Landor, however, was not born 
until January 30th, 1775, and was therefore only fourteen 
years of age in 1789, the time from which the actual revolu- 
tion in France may be said to date. Consequently, his mind, 
at a most im ionable time of life, received a republican and 
democratic bias from the daily progress of events on the 
other side of the Channel. All the enthusiastic young men of 
that time were republicans. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, in the warmth and ardour of their youth, hymned 
the glorious advent of Liberty, and concocted schemes for the 
regeneration of the world, and became disenchanted as so 
many do, and, in mere hopelessness or petulance, went over 
to the side of rampant Toryism. 

Landor had a deeper faith in the principles which he 
espoused in early life, or a more stubborn pride of consistency ; 
for, to his eternal honour be it said, he preserved even to the 
end, amidst the frosts and snows of age, his youthful pas- 
sion for the universal freedom of mankind. * * His own 
personal predilections were for the ancient republican form 
of government which shines with such ideal grandeur from 
the annals of Greece and Rome ; and he would probably have 
been pleased to see the Areopagus sitting again at Athens, 
and consuls governing Italy once more from the palaces of 
the Eternal Gity. But he was not bigoted to these classical 
and scholarly tastes. He was for some years very friendly to 
the second ch Empire, though he afterwards broke with 
Louis Napoleon, and rated him bitterly, because he thought 
he had not ed the Liberal programme of the “ Idées,” 
and had treacherously retreated from the war of 1859; and we 
believe he accepted the monarchical government of Victor 

uel as. a legitimate expression of the national will. 
So, also, in his earlier k pease, with the rule of King Ferdinand 
of Spain, which he helped to rescue from the intervention of 
Napoleon, on the understanding that he meant to govern 
constitutionally. Landor, therefore, cannot be said to have 
been a fanatical republican ; but there can be no doubt that 
he had an individual partiality for the elective form of go- 
vernment. We recollect reading some verses of his in 3 
weekly contemporary at the time of the French Revolution ot 
1848, in which he exhorted the Provisional Government not 
to amend or reconstruct monarchy, as in 1830—not 

** To try and prune the deadly tree, 
But wrench the root of Royalty.” 

We have not seen this poem since the time in question, but 
we believe the quotation isexact. Masculine, neryous writing, 
that, for a man of seventy-three ! ; 

The same classic tastes which made Landor a republican 
gave the form and colour of his genius. He composed in Latin 
where most other men would have chosen their own lan- 

; and even when he wrote in English (which he han- 

with consummate power and grace), he thought, so to 

say, in Latin and Greek. His poetry was statuesque in its 
outline, its proportions, its repose, its pale marmoreal beauty, 
its freedom from an: passionate, tumultuous, 










































































trudged startling, 
followed by a sparkling little dog, which sna and | and gorgeous, and its appeal to the inner perceptions of cul- 
a = chanced to give a/| tivated minds; his prose, tho mn full of implied f and 
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architects, and phil hers—the 
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‘always been there; and, after a residence of a few years at 


Bath—the English city which, above all others, possesses, both 

covery I scenery, an Italian 
character—he returned to the banks of the Arno, and in the 
land of his affections has at length concluded his long life. He 
had a great admiration of the Tuscan disposition, and used to 
say that le must goto Tuscany to know what a true gen- 
ileman is. e last few years of life had the languor and 
He is now, how- 
ever, at rest in that solemn repose which is appointed for us 
all; but his genius will be alive, and working on the minds of 
others, ene bed we, who have no such legacy to bequeath, 
shall have ed him.—London Review. 


——@ 


AN EXPLOSION. 


London was frightened out ofits dulness, in the early hours 
of last Saturday, by a shock which must have served, in some 
slight degree, to give us all some notion of what i: is to live in 
Quito. It is not so long since we had some faint and indistinct 
notion of what a real earthquake is; but on this last occasion 
human skill and ingenuity outdid the powers of nature. An 
artificial explosion of the magnitude which occurred at the 
Erith gunpowder magazines far exceeds the dying and evanes- 
cent wave of igneous action, which is all that is ever likely to 
reach our shores from the great centres of volcanic energy. 
Over an area through which a straight line of perhaps fifty 
miles can be drawn, the effects of the explosion were unques- 
tionably registered ; and if it is really true that as far as Cam- 
bridge, Windsor, and low down into Sussex, some portentous 
disturbance was felt, the investigation of the conditions—ap- 
parently, but of course not really, capricious—which regulate 
atmospheric and terrestrial vibration will attach to the Erith 
explosion some scientific importance, which, however, at pre- 
sent it does not seem to possess. To compare the results with 
those of Grant’s famous and unsuccessful mine before Peters- 
burg or with some of the celebrated submarine explosions 
in Portsmouth harbour, is illusory ; because, in all intentional 
ge ig 3 explosions, the force exerted is compressed, and 

ts action is therefore intensified. At Erith, the powder ex- 
ploded was practically loose, and in the open air; and the 
comparison sought to be established is only that of a given 
quantity of powder exploded, in one case in the chamber ofa 
gun, and in another on an open space. No doubt, had the 
powder — in the Erith marshes been securely buried in 
@ mine under St. Paul’s, not one stone or brick of London 
would bave been left on another had it been scientificall 
Jaid and scientifically fired. The real matter for wonder an 
eer is that Oo vine loss e “4 ve peor and that the 
amage to property is mainly con to glaziers and joiners’ 
work. It isan inconvenient and costly accident, but it must 
not be compared in all the tragic elements of pity and terror 
to one of the great p explosions in a mine, still 
less to such a as of the reservoir in the 
Sheffield valley of lastspring. Not but that, on this occasion, 
the old enmity of fire and water was on the eve of being for 
once reconciled into a truce of common mischief; for the 
breaking-down of the river embankment all but flooded a 
vast extent of the low Kentish marshes, where the destruction 
of property, and perhaps of human life, would have been ap- 
g- ppily, with the instant and imminent danger was 
associated the eager and active deliverance. High civilization, 
to which the bane was owing, was ready with an immediate 
antidote; and the fortunate presence of a large body of trained 
and skilful military sappers and miners, and an equally skill- 
ed horde of navvies actually at work on the main drainage 
close by, averted the worst consequences of the explosion. 
A —— struggle between man and the rising tide ended by 
@ Victory on the side of trained skill and active good will, and 
it must have been a picuresque sight to have seen the burly 
conquerors of the river god in his strength fling up their bar- 
rows and shovels as soon as they found the flood, perilous and 
strong, utterly foiled by the extemporized wall which they 
had raised in those few and dan, us hours. ; g 

We have but small sympathy with the croakers and grum- 
blers Jo A eager or temper who cultivate that cheap and 
easy wisdom which is wise after the event, and who complain 
of the lack of legal precaution and domiciliary forethought 
which ought to render so terrible a casualty impossible. 
Gunpowder can scarcely be deprived of its explosive charac- 
ter, and gunpowder, to be chk must be moved as well as 
made, and it is difficult to point out how it can he moved 
without the presence of man. These Erith magazines were 
confined to a solitary marsh, and there is no reason to suppose 
that more men were employed in the transit of the powder 
than were absolutely necessary, or that those men were per- 
mitted to be careless. It is, unhappily, only too true that all 
were killed or wounded who came within the range of danger, 
but every precaution appears to have been taken that those 
endangered should, under any circumstances, be few. If gun- 
powder must be made and must be moved, all that law and 
care can do seems to have been done. The powder- mills 
were constructed in a sclitary place, and all the workmen 
employed in the manufactory and carriage of powder were 
shod with list shoes. Trucks with copper wheels and wooden 
tramways were in use, and though it is to be regretted that so 
many of those whose lives were lost were the children and 
females of the families inhabiting the two or three isolated 
and detached cottages which adjoined the magazines, it would 
appear to be impossible to prevent their presence on these 
a sites. The simple fact is that, in a high state of 
ci ion, most dangerous manufactures and trades must be 
carried on. There are always found men with wives and fa- 
milies ready to engage in these and other such frightful modes 
of life, = en aware that they carry their lives in their 
hands. We cannot prohibit dangerous manufactures, if the 
business of society is to go on, and even to hint at prohibiting 
the manufacture or carriage of gunpowder is palpably absurd ; 
&0 society must make up its mind to the consequences of those 
Tisks which individuals so willingly undertake. If people 
would get the t warning from the Erith explosion, it is to 
look at home. The dangers connected with our public arse- 

our Government powder stores, the powder magazines 
SE Roard our shine, ovr cartings of powder on a large scale, 


our of powder, already, erally, 
Jeduced to a minisalam, ‘The explosion & Liverpeot ass yeu 





ie ibet falta Wella the virtues. The best years this time 
Penis lif ‘were spent in his exquisite villa near Florence, | of the , carry powder and cartridge with very little cau- 
within sight of those “ Etrurian shades” which, “ high over- | tion and t; and there is not a home in England that 
arched, embower” the slopes of Vallombrosa ; the | does not risks from the careless stowage and hand- 
splendid memories of the old commercial republic, and com- | ling of lucifer matches, which—proportionately to the life an 
panioned by the ghosts of statesmen, soldiers, poets, painters, | Pro infinitely greater, because the 


d magazines. ‘ 
To all these sad accidents there is an absurd side. Sensa- 
tionalism, with eager nostril, sniffed the comin, . 


but in revelling upon horrors of which the bare recital was 
more than horrible enough. The very suddenness and uncer- 
tainty of the destruction of course invested the event with ex- 
ceptional terrors. * * To the curious in contemporary 
tory, at least to those on whose hands time hangs heavy, we 
can recommend the columns of the peane, press of Monday. 
What is not written in the book of is it not written in 

and ten 
ous in fine 
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sing in their way than seeing in print the wonderful gabble of 
the gentlemen who write to the newspa) to whose com- 
prehensive nets all communications are Some of them 
availed themselves of the opportunity to do a little business 
on their own account, and a crockeryman in Shoreditch de- 
scribes his fright as being the greater because he “had a large 
stock on hand.” Most of the letter-writers confine themselves 
to an imitation of the scie@tific line, and without hesitation re- 
gister the facts of a supposed earthquake. With superfiuity 
of civility all these letters are printed ; but, in the interests of 
science, we should like to know the instruments and the me- 
thod employed by the very accurate observer who, in the 
Morning Star, calculates the precise height of the column of 
smoke thrown up by the explosion at a, mile and a half, and 
rd 7 ie at two miles trom E. to W.—Saturday 

t. 





The terrible calamity which occurred at Erith, on the 
banks of the Thames, on the morning of the 1st inst., when 
two powder store-houses exploded, destroying life and 
property, is not the first case of the kind that has taken place 
of recent years, but it is incalculably the most disastrous. 
Five persons were killed, five more are missing, and seven of 
the sufferers are in the Hospital, one of whom is not expected to 
survive. To give an idea of the terrible nature of the acci- 
dent, it will be sufficient to state that 1,040 barrels of gunpow- 
der, or 104,000 lbs., exploded on the instant, and the shock 
was felt like that of an earthquake at forty and even fifty miles 
from the place where it occurred. Indeed, the shock is said 
to have been distinctly perceptible at Cambridge, which must 
be from the scene of the calamity nearly twice the largest dis- 
tance mentioned. Strange to say, the tidings of a similar 
calamity have just reached us from Russia. An enormous 
stock of gunpowder was deposited at a place called Ochta, a 
few miles from St. Petersburg, and this exploded from some 
unknown cause, About ten persons were instantly killed, and 
between sixty and seventy more or less injured. The explo- 
sion appears to have produced pretty much the same effect on 
ioe SERRE country as that of Erith—Huropean Times, 
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THREE OLD MEN. 


There are three old me now living, each of whom is a pro- 
minent figure in his generation, and On whose three lives the 
deep interest and attention of Europe are fixed. It is difficult 
to say wherein consists the virtue of their old age. Yet with 
regard to all three it may be said that the world seems in sus- 
pense so long as their life is prolon and waiting to turn 
over a new leaf.as soon as they die. On the lives of three old 
men hang the fortunes of a great political party in England, 
of an entire nation on the other side of the Channel, and of a 
great portion of py if we turn our eyes in the direc- 
tion of Rome and of the Vatican. After Lord Palmerston in 
Eng}and comes the hee od the making up and the reconsti- 
tution on a new basis of Parliamentary foun and parties ; a 
change, perhaps, in the entire system of English foreign poli- 
tics, and of England’s foreign relations; and the commence- 
ment of a fierce warfare of extreme politicians, who at present 
are standing aside in respectful silence to let the veteran live 
at he fate, again, of Belgium itself, if not the peace 
of Europe, seems suspended on the same thread as that from 
which depends the life of King Leopold. That the contest 
between the republican and the religious party, already bitter 
and furious, will break out into extraordi violence ; that 
the existence of Belgium cannot be ins’ for many years 
longer than its Sovereign’s life; that France may before very 
long have the Rhine, if not in the middle of its course, at least 
at its embouchures, are speculations which must of necessity 
occur to every observer of European sen How much, 
lastly, depends on the death of Pio Nono, may be easily 
judged by considering how much depends on the choice of 
his successor. Al relations between the Catholic Church 
and the Liberal movement of the times; a new attitude occu- 
pied by the new Pope towards free thought, free nationali- 
ties, and a free Italy, are one possible side of the picture. On 
the other side may be seen a medigval Church playing over 
again towards the future the part played by Mrs. gton 
and her mop towards the Atlantic. hich side of the picture 
is to be turned towards Europe by the Church of Rome will 
be known as soon as Pio Nono bids farewell to a world of 
vanities and vain struggles. 

In these progressive times we are occasionally tempted to 
wonder whether there is such a thing as diplomacy, indepen- 
dent of great armies and large fleets, and whether political 
experience is of any weight at all in the decision of interna- 
tional problems. In the trio in question, we have three stand- 
ing answers to the ae. rd Palmerston, apart from 
everything, is a host himself; so is King Leopold of 
Belgium ; 80 also is the Pope. They have all a thorough 
knowledge of Europe; they all know their own powers of 
obstruction ; and feel, possibly, that they can help the 
world to go on as it now does till they die, even if it should 
change on the morrow of their funeral. When General Gari- 
baldi came over to this country, he came—so at least, his 
friends say—with a curious missionary project in his head. 
He wanted and hoped to convert Lord Palmerston to the 
cause of European nationalities, In his interview with the 
English Premier, it is said that he eagerly pointed out what a 

lory it would be to England to come forward as liberator of 
me and Venice. The story goes on to say that he received 
the a ae from Lord mee which Victor Em- 
manue! ways recei from ‘ope. Lord Palmerston 
admitted the weight Of ail that the General had to say, but 


re-| will award to him of being a considerable 
= are rarely political idealists eno 
wi 


admirable theoretic principle. 
1 world ; ‘they ere it will grow better, and will even subscribe 
exaggeration, and ran riot, not only in tremendous writing, | money to make it 

it. But no Englishman living could be more disinclined to 
enter on the 
who has, under half a dozen successive Mini 

to stave off more difficulties and to adjourn more 
than can now be recounted. It would not be easy to find any 


- | form, so are Church questions, so is ev 
ment that either has arizen or will arise during 
ston’s lifetime. To this pleasing and seductive habit of ad- 
journing all things, he owes much of his poeney in a 
coun! quiet 





thoroughly the ad tee which he has grown up. It ma) 
be a proviellimal one; but it will last his tine: and Lord Pal- 
merston is probably content with the fame which posterity 


ent or 


ephemeral success. 
to embrace 
enthusiasm a reconstitution of the world on the moat 
They have not made the 

better, but they will not go to war to remake 
erculean task than an octogenarian statesman 


ussions 


Euro roblem for which Lord Palmerston has any other 
solution. Turkish Rg He writes under it the 
simple word “adjourned.” The Danubian Principalities? 


are adjourned also. So is Venice, so is Rome, so is Re- 
ery political embarrass- 


which sees the advantage of present ease an 


more clearly than it sees the necessity of provision for the 


future of Euro 


Of the ihtes Nestors of Europe, King Leopold in his turn 
isthe least powerful, and yet he will, perhaps, not be the 
least respected by posterity. He represents, it is true, a 
status quo, and yet it is a status quo that he can do nothing to 
improve. So longas Belgium exists—and it will be a shock 
to England when the hour comes for Belgium’s dissolution— 
she never can be represented by a better or a wiser king. He 
He org everything in Belgian institutions that is character- 
istic of Belgium : her nationality, her independence, her liber- 
alism, her republicanism, her conversatism. He is the most 
democratic of classical rulers, the most classical of democratic. 
Since the day of his short-lived union to the Princess Char- 
lotte, down to the present moment, he has done nothing to for- 
feit the respect of a single European Liberal, or a single 
European Conservative. How much stability Belgium owes 
to his character and his knowledge of character will be seen 
when he is no more. Between Belgium and France there 
stands a bafrier more =—— than any frontier. That 
barrier is King Leopold. Yet he is acceptable in the eyes of 
the French Court, and of all political parties in Belgium. All 
are waiting and are willing to wait. Heis himself too generous 
a mind to adjourn any question he can solve. He cannot, 
however, except provisionally, solve the Belgian question. * It 
is out of profound respect to the mild wisdom of this royal 
a that the Belgian question, nevertheless, stands ad- 

ourned. 

The third political Methuselah for whose decease Europe 
pane w is the Pope. He seems destined to enjoy a 

ongevity most provoking to Italian Reformers. Perhaps if 
Pio Nono were to unburden his conscience it might be found 
that his obstructive attitude towards the movements of the 
day is determined altogether by his green old Posterity 
may, perhaps, in the language of M. Montalembert, ‘‘do 
justice” to Pio Nono; his contemporaries “cannot.” Pas- 
sions and interests, religious feelings and religious aaimosities, 
are too much engaged in the contest over which he sleepily 
presides. Yet we can imagine a feeble and aged Pontiff, who, 
when he was sixteen years younger, fled terrified at the 
sound of his own armour, saying to himself that he is too old 
to settle the Catholic question. When he was more vigorous 
he made an inane effort to compromise it and failed; it must 
now pass over to be dealt with by younger hands. On the 
brink of the grave men are_apt to shiver not merely at the 
change that is coming over themselves, but at the future that 
is about to break over the world which they are leaving. 
They themselves have nothing but old remedies for new and 
untried diseases ; buteven the new diseases frighten them less 
than the new remedies which they hear younger men pro- 
— Non possumus is the aaswer they give, not so much 

‘om principle as from instinct. Pio , ae is no Ulysses, 
whose passion for adventure grows upon him with declinin 
years. He has been a Liberal once, and came b 
after tossing on a stormy sea of Liberalism, tired 
end homesick to his native haven of reactionary 
quiet. It is more probable that in his case, as in the 
case of his two rival veterans, the political world is 
waiting, because the Gordian knot, of which he is the acknow- 
ledged guardian, isa knot which must undo itself in time, and 
which it is difficult to cut. 

Such are the three old men the death of any one of whom 
would —- Europe. It isa curious thing to reflect that 
great asis the present political position of all three, in all 
human likelihood not one of the three is destined to exercise 
the faintest permanent influence on the future. politica of the 
world.—London paper. 


—— 


THE CAPTURE OF NANKIN. 


The Gacette contains the following extract from a despatch, 
dated the 59th of July, from Mr. Ad acting British consul 
at Chinkiang :— 

“T have the honour to inform you that the city of Nankin, 
80 long the centre of disaffection in China and the point from 
which so many bands of ruthless plunderers have started on 
their raids upon the peaceful and wealthy cities of Central 
China, has been captured by the imperialist army under the 
command of Tseng-kwo-chuen, the governor of Chekiang, and 
brother of the viceroy of the provinces of Kiang Nan and 


mr Su. 
“The city was stormed on the 19th of this month, through 
a breach, caused by a mine sprung under the wall, near the 
east gate. Rumours of its pure reached me on the day 
following the assault, but I paid no attention to them, having 
been so often deceived by reports of Chinese victories. On 
the 24th of this month, however, I obtained a copy of the 
memorial to the throne, formally en capture. On 
the following day I started for Nankin in H. M. 8. Slaney, in- 
tending to congratulate the Chinese commander-in-chief on 
the auspicious termination of his two years’ siege. I found 
his excellency at his camp outside the south gate of the city. 
When the imperialists made good their entrance into the city 
they found that the palace of the Tien Wang, the leader of 
the rebellion, and the claimant for many years past of divine 
honours and attri had been burnt to the ground, It is 
said that the impoetor and his-immediate attendants lie buried 
in ite ruing. I am inclined to credit the rumour, for the city 
has been closely blockaded since January last, and I think that 
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for while the gaudy gateways, g the 
bg Rod Jeleee, cto in most instances 
to courts full of bats and charred timbers. 
streets, they were many of them overgrown 
feet high. During my ride through the city I 
number of unburied bodies, and in many 
was so offensive that both myself and Lieut. 
pe rom me, were almost overpowered. 
whole I came to the conclusion that the rebel force in 
at the time of its capture could not have been 
The im; ts, according to their own account, 
few able-bodied males, so that the dead | in 
‘would be a fair criterion of the stren of the I 
t 50. under the imperialist 
commanders. -I think a ride through the streets of Nankin, as 
they are at present, would most ardent advocate of 
the rebel cause of the dreadful hollowness of the — they 
support. Some eleven years age the Taping: tot Nankin, 
then one of the finest cities in China. Ever since its capture 


ment built their tawdry houses, and from it they despatched 

their plundering bands in all directions. Meanwhile the 

works of civil government and social organisation are entirely 

neglected, and when the city is retaken it is found to be a 
derness of empty houses.” 


a 
BRITISH-AMERICAN FEDERATION. 


After long discussion, the Canadian Federation has been 
decided on. The great difficulty was the proportionate re- 
presentation of the Colonies in the Upper House. 

It is now decided that Acadia, that is, Nova Scotia, New- 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, is to have 24 mem- 
bers, of whom 11 are for Nova Scotia and 10 for New-Bruns- 
wick, and 3 for Prince Edward’s Island. Newfoundland is 
to have 4, and Upper and Lower Canada 24 each. Total, 
16.—These are to be selected from among the existing mem- 
bers of the Upper Houses by the Crown, which is to fill up 
vacancies occurring by death. 

Representation in the Lower House of the Federal 
ture is to be according to population, periodically re-ar- 


ran ‘ 

fe Constitution will be such that the chief power will re- 
side in the Central Legislature. The Provinces will have 
few separate rights. 

It is decided that the whole scheme shall be submitted to 
the existing Parliaments in all the Colonies, without a direct 
reference to the people, which is a very summary measure ; 
as none of the Parliaments were elected with reference 
to this question. It is believed that special sessions will be 


held. 

The local slature will not necessarily be alike in their 
Constitutions. There is no decision as yet whether the local 
Governor shall be nominated or elected. This~ point will: 
likely be left to the Imperial Government.—Zéelegram. from 
Quebec, Oct. 19. 


—— 


Tue British REvENvE.—The “ Revenue Returns” are on 
the whole favourable. They are for the half year in all 
066,689, or some two or three hundred thousand pounds 
less than the half of the Chancellor’s estimate. But then the 
income-tax is, as it always is in the firet half-year, plainly in 
arrear,—having yielded £782,000 in the last quarter, when it 
ought to have yielded near £2,000,000, and the “ miscellaneous” 
revenue is also, as it usually is early in the financial year, also 
in arrear,—nor do there seem to be any receipts on account of 
Chinese and Japanese indemnity. The Customs as usual have 
recovered more than Mr. Gladstone gave them credit for when 
he altered the sugar duties, and on the whole from the present 
look of the revenue accounts we should expect a considerable 
surplus next April.—Spectator. 
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ApinE TYNDALL AGatn.—Professor Tyndall, the great 
glacier theorist, sends to the 7tmes a very remarkable account 
of an adventure in July in Ober Engadin. He himself, with 
two friends and two guides, all tied together, ventured on a 
slope of bare ice, the foremost guide, Jenni, cutting steps in 
it in which all following him were to . One false step 
set an avalanche above them in motion, and on it all five were 
whirled away together, bounding over crevasses and helpless 
to save themselves. At a slight pause Jenni threw himself 
into a crevasse purposely, in hopes of thus stopping the motion 
of the procession ; but he was only nearly squeezed to death 
by the strain on the rope for his pains, and wrenched up out 
of it by the motion of the avalanche. At length, just before 
they came to some terrible chasms, Jenni was able to stop the 
motion of the party, and none were severely hurt. Professor 

ndall lost his watch, but recovered it some three weeks 
ards by a search at the same place, “ the slight absorbent 
power of the gold for the solar rays” preventing it from sink- 
ing in the snow asa stone sinks. Professor dall wound 
up the watch, and “ the little creature” resumed work quite 
cheerfully after eighteen days in the snow. 





A WELcome Fisu.—Sir Stephen Lakeman deserves the 
gratitude of all Englishmen. He has brought us somethin 
new toeat. It isa mighty nd fish called the silwrus granis, 
or let us the silure, w pont 9 mad ype tents thy ht 
of 200 lbs. It eats little fish and frogs, grows very fast, and is 
better ag Pe salmon, having something of the richness 
of the eel. Stephen has brought over fourteen out of 
six m sarang or per which he started, and the “ Piscicul- 
to the Acclimatization 


Director Socie’ he 
doubt of the success of = gt ‘on Amel 
salmon under 
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Richmond, he has been uninterruptedly credited with all the 
attributes of the god of war. Buta new hero has sprung to 
eminence, whose only perallels, says the Editor of the WV. Y. 
Herald, are Achilles and Alexander, and of whom the same 
great authority avers that, “even in the battles of Napoleon 
Bonaparte there is no single instance of such complege per- 
sonal power resident in the General as we find here.” This 
























new hero is no other than General Sheridan, U. &., 
whose latest exploit in the Shenandoah Valley is the chief 
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military event of the week. It occurred on Wednesday. Be- 
fore daylight, on that morning, Sheridan himself being absent 












The tidings brought by various steamers, among them the 
Scotia, from Queenstown on the 9th inst., lack interest—at 
least for those who live in an atmosphere lurid with war, and 
are witnesses of unexampled political strife. 

Commercial failures multiply at home; but one looks in vain 
for signs of the tremendous crash, gaily predicted day by day 
in the columns of certain New York papers. It was a crash of 
another kind, that occupied metropolitan sensation-hunters 
during the week that ended on the day above-named—the 
great gunpowder explosion in Erith marshes, described in 
another column. The awe and wonder that it caused were 
not unnatural, though many an aecident, much more disas- 
trous in its results, attracts comparatively slight attention. 
Not the least interesting portion of the published accounts 
refers to the conduct of the garrison at Woolwich, in promptly 
aiding to repair the torn embankment of the Thames.—It is 
satisfactory to find one department well-managed; another, 
the Admiralty, which is generally considered to hold 
@ patent for bungling, has again been denounced before 
the public. Captain Coles and his cupola-ship, the 
Royal Sovereign, have been sacrificed apparently to 
the commanding influence of some of his rivals. The 
story is briefly told athong our naval items; and the sub- 
ject will undoubtedly come before Parliament, to be sifted, or 
smothered, as the case may be.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have returned from Stockholm to Copenhagen, after 

| being entertained with unbounded hospitality by the King 
and Queen of Sweden, and after receiving from the Swedish 
people a cordial and kindly welcome. The Prince, by the 
way, has lately been brought forward in a new light. Sundry 
Irishmen have come to the conclusion that it would be profi- 
table to the Emerald Isle, and honourable to His Royal High- 
ness, if he would take upon himself the office of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. The idea has been caught up by a few prominent 
writers for the press, who enunciate, inter alia, the curious 
argument, that the heir to the Throne becomes almost of ne- 
cessity, sooner or later, a leader of the Opposition, from lack 
of political excitement. It must be owned that the claimants 
upon the Prince’s time and care are modest in their demands ; 
they do but ask for three months’ royal residence, out of the 
twelve. Nevertheless, the success (of their suit may be 


We decline to imitate our British and American contempo- 
raries, in registering the :movements of a couple of ruffian 
pugiliste, whose names have latterly been prominent in every 
telegram from Cape Race or Father Point. For the trained 
athletes themselves, in spite ‘of their brutal instincts and low 
associations, it is possible to feel just one spark of respect, for» 
as human nature is constituted, animal courage extorts ap- 
plause. More deserving of «contempt are their educated’ pa- 
trons, who exhibit, pro tanto,t he very reverse of this attribute. 
The “sport,” if such it may be called, is in fact cowardly to 
the last degree. As regards all other manly exercises enjoy- 
ment consists in personal participation, in the personal trial of 
strength or skill, in the personal defiance of risk. At least 
the sympathizer would have no absolute objection to change 
places with the man or men, whose feats he lauds. On the 
other hand, to make men fight for our own entertainment, 
when we would ourselves shrink from such physical encoun- 
ter as that wherewith they entertain us, is nothing better 
than savage poltroonery. 

The French government has thought fit to publish its plea 
for the new convention between France and Italy, in the form 
of a long letter from its own Foreign Office to its Minister in 
the Papal States. There is not much in the argumente used, 
that has not been equally applicable at any moment during 
these ten years past. The most striking remark is one, to the 
effect that the Italian government has put down the associa- 
tions that threatened the Vatican—in other words, that Gari- 
baldi is crushed. There can be no doubt that the Emperor of 
the French regards this fact—if fact it be—as a triumph. 
Whether the Romans are likely to view it thus is a different 
question. They will at least hail the departure of the French 
garrison, as a sign that their deliverance from priestly oppres- 
sion is drawing nigh.—-The populace of Turin sullenly submits 
to military force. The killed in the late riots are numbered at 
forty-two. In other parts of the Peninsula, the move from 
Turin to Florencé is approved. Rumour points: to the abdica- 
tion of the King of Italy, in favour of his son, Prince Hum- 


A successor is appointed to Monsieur Mercier, lately French 
Minister at Washington, who now proceeds in the same capa- 
city to Madrid. The new-comer is Monsieur Chateau-Rén- 
ard, of whose antecedents nothing is generally known. This 
is, we believ3, his first mission. 


the General Grant must look to his laurels. In spite of his six | lands, who have simply brought their goods $0 the mame 
supply of the protective laws, the new bank of| months’ blog dy and fruitless campaign against Petersburg and | market !—Furthermore, what a curious proof it ia of 


at Winchester, twelve miles South, the Confederates, suppos- 

ed to be under command of Longstreet, made a furious and 

unexpected attack on the Federa] lines, captured twenty 

pieces of artillery, and drove the Union army in confusion 

four miles from their position. They had in fact gained a 

victory; but at mid-day General Sheridan, having hurried up 
to the scene of action, “took the affair in hand”’—as he says 
himself in his telegram, without any affectation of modesty— 
and converted the defeat into a triumph. He gathered his 
various corps together, repulsed an attack of the enemy, and 
in turn assuming the offensive completely broke and routed 
them. The result was that he took forty-three guns and 

many prisoners, with large number of waggons, trains, am- 
bulances, and caissons. The guns thus enumerated are pre- 
sumed to include those of his own that had been previously 

taken. The killed and wounded are not statistically set 
down; and for once the Southern casualties are not guessed-at. 
General Ramseur, C.8., was captured, mortally wounded, 
General Bidwell, U. 8., was killed, and three officers of the 
same rank on the same side were wounded. The retreating 
Southerners were pursued beyond Strasburg. Thus ebbs and 
flows the tide of war in the unfortunate Shenandoah Valley, 
which has now deservedly given to General Sheridan the re- 
putation of a very brilliant soldier, though he remains branded 
as an inhuman one. 

There are no movements on the Potomac, or in front of the 
chief Virginian cities to be reported: but we know not whe- 
ther the lull be that which precedes the storm, or whether 
there be truth in the report that Grant’s campaign is ended, 
and that the Government has postponed until next Spring its 
often promised final act. In these electioneering times it is 
wise to stop the ears against all ramours.—The rivals, Sher- 
man, U. 8., and Hood, C. 8., in Georgia do not supply us with 
a paragraph. Their battles at this moment are fought in 
the columns of newspapers. Those of Richmond declare 
that the ‘Federal communications are irretrievably cut, and 
that Atlanta must fall again into Southern keeping ; those of 
the North are even more confident that Hood is in a mesh 
whence he cannot escape, and that his army must yield or 
melt away.—Missouri appears to be almost given up to Con- 
federate raiders under General Price. So long as St. Louis is 
safe, the fate of the minor towns is regarded with considerable 
indifference.—The momentous question of arming the slaves 
is becoming a prominent one in the South. It would be a 
dangerous experiment, and will scarcely be put into practice, 
we fancy, unless the pressure be seriously increased. 

Turning to the civil occurrences of the day, which accom- 
pany if they do not grow out of the war, we commence by 
remarking that they are too numerous to be grasped within 
reasonable compass. Their very frequency also militates 
against the chance of their obtaining due attention, from a 
public ever athirst for novelties. Events take place day by 
day, which should be pondered, discussed, acted on. But 
they succeed each other, we say, so rapidly, that pause is 
impossible; and we rush onwards with the throng, in mental 
frame akin to that which waits upon the physical, when food 
is abundant and hard of digestion. Notafew of the items, 
that it is our duty to jot down in this brief abstract, might be 
taken as fitting subjects for essays. 

Vice-President Stephens, of the Southern Confederacy, has 
published a long letter, and a singularly inappropriate one, 
advocating the rights of individual States. That it should ap- 
pear at the crisis of the supreme conflict between North 
and South, coupled with the recently reported efforts of Gov- 
ernor Brown, of Georgia, to open negotiations with General 
Sherman, U. 8., indicates at least a very strong want of accord 
between the Chief at Richmond and his subordinate. We do 
not dwell upon the theme however, partly for want of room, 
and partly because we believe that both South and North 
have ceased to think, and have addressed themselves to the 
accomplishment of their ends by all or any means whatever. 
—As to the Presidential Election, the official returns of the late 
preliminary contests in Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, are 
not yet in. Both parties claim the latter State with confi- 
dence. Ofthe frauds and violence that obtain, in relation to the 
struggle at the polls, we are thankful that it is not ours to speak. 
What a foretaste are they of what will be seen next month !—Is 
there truth,we wonder, in the allegation publicly put forward by 
Judge-Advocate-General Holt, to the effect that secret societies 
are organized in the West for systematic opposition to the Go- 
vernment, and that the members enrolled and armed may be 
set down at half-a-million strong? Is this a mere pretext for 
the arrests of influential personeges, when the 8th of Novem- 
ber is close at hand? If it be a fact, what a farce it is to talk 
of the unanimity of the North !—Again, more than a hundred 
“ prominent merchants” of Washington and Baltimore have 
been, or are to be, arraigned before a military tribunal, on @ 
charge of selling supplies to the “rebels.” What a commen- 
tary on the indignation bestowed upon neutrals in foreign 
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thorough Unionism of Northern Virginia, that twenty-five hotels, without holding any open and suspicious commu- 


’ “Conference” as “ a meeting for consultation,” or as “the act | that the raid was undertaken by a “score or more armed re- 
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day. A few of the parts, indeed, were, in some respects, played 
well; but.Mr. Wheatley, as Claude, overwhelmed the whole pusi- 
ness with his Olympian grandeur. Skies, with this actor, are al- 
ways ske-eyes, while fourteen rs go to every rose. In more ex- 
plicit language, his elocution is artificial and pompous. 80 is his 
general manner. The effect is more oppressive than agreeable, 
There are parts in which the stately graduate of a worn out sys- 
tem of stage traditions may assume the god, affect to nod, and 
make a stringent effort to shake the spheres. But Claude Mel- 
notte is not one of those parts. The language used by the hero is, 
indeed, windy and tawdry; but the emotions, which possess him 
from time to time, are natural and human; nor does their inter- 
pretation require any of that pomp with which Mr. Wheatley is 
so richly endowed. In default of capacity for natural acting, 
therefore, this actor would be wise henceforth to confine himself to 
the Turveydrop department of dramatic art, and to leave the 
sighing swains and graceful lovers to younger, more unsophisti- 
cated, and consequently less Olympian players. 

The performance of Madame Methua-Scheller, on this « ion, 
contrasted very pleasantly with that of Mr. Wheatley. The pecu- 
liar charm, which characterizes this actress, is entire and natural 
simplicity. She always acts and talks like a woman—never like a 
stage automaton. This charm marked her personation of Pauline. 
It should be noted, however, that artlessness is not art. It is not 
enough that the actress should be natural in the part which she 

















































nication together. On the afternoon of the day above -named, 
they 


the faithful ! i. 
A separate paragraph must be given to the most astound- 
ing circumstance of the Pearse yt of the age—which, | five or six. When the first alarm was over, the authorities 
nevertheless, fails entirely to move this well-seasoned and} Vermont took active measures to pursue and arrest these 
callous public. M. Lincoln has thrown off the mask, and re- | booters, meeting with the most prompt and zealous 
pudiated all nonsense about rights of men and constitutional | from the Canadian officials. The result has been the capture 
proceedings. Sic volo, sic jubeo is his avowed motto. The) of the leader with seven or eight of his gang, and the recove- 
future Macaulay would reject the incident as impossible to|ry of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, being about 
have happened, were it not established on evidence that may | half the amount stolen. The prisoners will be handed over 
not be gainsaid. The reader may recollect our allusion, last | to justice here, under the Extradition agreement, if the crime 
week, to Mr Andrew Johnson’s arrangements proclaimed in | of murder can be sufficiently brought home to them to war- 
Tennessee, tantamount to a prohibition of any votes, at the | rant their committal for trial. 
ensuing Elections, for other candidates than himself and Mr.| It is conceded on all hands, that nothing could be more 
Lincoln. That he took such a step in his own personal | praiseworthy than the conduct of the Provincial authorities. 
interest gave additional effrontery to the act. But the| Yet the reckless journals here, or certain members of them, 
President was equal to the occasion, when it became his | break out into unseemly objurgations,threatening reprisals, and 
turn to speak. A delegation fr-m Nashville was appointed | all sorts of vengeance, if such things should happen again. 
to remonstrate with him ; and he listened in silence to their} Really, gentlemen, it is quite impossible to establish &| ,,aortakes to play. She must also identify herself with the part, 
protest against the crushing out of their electoral privileges. | system of passports and surveillance and prohibitions to carry | Herein Madam Scheller is not altogether successful. Comparing 
‘When it was concluded, he asked the delegates sneeringly, how | arms, in order to protect your frontier towns from marauders | her acting in the few English parts she has yet attempted, the cri- 
long it took them and the N. Y. politicians to concoct that} whose visitations you might have reason to expect. It} tical observer is conscious of a certain sameness in her style, which 
paper. The reply was an emphatic one, that none but} would be more just and more sensible for you to keep | almost amounts to tam:ness. Under all of her disguises the 
Tennesseeans were concerned in it, whereupon came Mr.| watch and ward over your own affairs, our Provincial | sweet, innocent, confiding, and eminently domestic German pea- 
Lincoln’s memorable rejoinder: “I expect to let the friends of] friends at the same time being ready and willing to | *#0t girl is ever, more or less, discernable. It was so in her per- 
George B. McClellan manage their side of this combat in their| do all that good neighbourhood and international comity prong it agp Soe: i i nap samen ote 
own way; and I will manage my side of it in my way.” Yet] maysuggest. We sincerely trust that a stern example may be _s ee oe vereemag — posse eee 4 soy ~ 
there are not a few well-meaning Americans who, when a} made of these robbers, if they be not in the Confederate ser- pride, passion, scorn, and the rage of wounded vanity, she left 
bystander regrets that they are losing their liberties, languidly | vice. If they be, penalties must be exacted by the Canadian . : , 


iber mnch to be supplied by the fancy of the spectator. This is an 
tell him that he never could understand their institutions. government for their violation of neutral soil. error of conception. Pauline possesses, it is true, a woman’s tender 


It could ouly have been malignant indecency on the part | heart: but she isnot the perfection of womanhood. She is haughty, 
The Quebec Conference, of some understrapper in the office of the WV. Y. Times of Thurs- | vain, and, at least, superficially frivolous ; and when she discovers 
day, that caused that paper’s detailed account of this affair to | that she has been duped, her vanity feels the wound, and her rage 

Festivities and Federation appear to go hand-in-hand at the} pe headed “The War in Vermont, St. Albans attacked by | 94 scorn will brook no curb. Madam Scheller’s Pauline, on the 
Provincial Capital. Now, whether we interpret the word | British Guerrillas.” Its own editorial on the same day stated | CDtrary, is all loveliness. Her rage is the tumult of the roses 
when they are shaken by the summer wind. 

“The Lady of Lyons’? will be played again to-night, at Niblo’s, 
when Madam Scheller will repeat her performance of the proud 
Parisian heiress. Theatre-goers should improve the opportunity 
PRusie. to see it. If, in some respects, unequal to the thousand-and-one 

“ Faust’ is always so popular, that the Academy was extremely Paulines with which the stage is crowded, it is yet, in other re- 
fall on Monday tartan but the performance, we are sorry to spects, unlike and superior to them. Moreover, the success of 
say, was not of a kind to re-awaken the enthusiasm of the public. Madam Scheller is a success in the right direction, which ought 
To tell the simple truth—with the exception of Miss Kellogg’s ever to beencouraged. It is a triumph of nature, and not of the arti- 
graceful and charming and tender rendering of Margharita—it was ficial. As yet the actress is only a novice in English drama, and 
place. rs not well cast, nor well interprted. This Opera, in fact, does not | ® such is entitled to earnest congratulation, and cordial en- 

From imperfect Quebec telegrams, we are assured that the} suit Mr. Maretzek’s company. And so it came to pass that the couragement. More than this it were unjust tosay. She has thus 
general principle of Confederation has been unanimously ap- | audience of Wednesday was a thin one; and, although the whole far developped only in the domain of grace. She has yet to deve- 
proved, and the details entered upon. We do not see how-| went better, as having been further rehearsed, the judgment of lop in that of power. 
ever that any discussion has taken place upon the first grand | Monday was not reversed. Aside front this there is no other feature of novelty in the thea- 

: On the other hand, the “Ballo” on Tuesday was truly enjoyable, | trical record of the week, unless, indeed, it be proper, to include 
question, that presents itself to every thinking mind—what is 
* It is well adapted for the troupe. Last night, “Il Poliuto,” was in that record the entertainment offered by Artemas Ward, at 
to be the head of this new government? Is British America, » Dodsworth Hall ’ 
“ ” ho will | © be given—an acceptable arrangement.—On Monday, we are to| Do wort. . A. Ward does not act, it is true; but he de- 
or “Canadia,” to have a Viceroy? Ifnot, what or who have Miss Kellogg in “ Martha.” scribes, with panorama and with voice, the cities that he saw, in 
take the place of one? It is said that “the Upper House is 


t Utah, and the ways of the Mormons therein. If you chance to en- 
to be selected or appointed by the Crown.” Is the Viceroy, 


D joy odd manifestations of dry humour, you will be pleased to pass 
if there be one, to be considered the Crown, or is the mother rata. an evening with A. Ward. Some slight suspicion that the enter- 
country to be troubled with the choice? The experiment of} I was mislead by a correspondent, the other day, in announcing tainment is a clever humbug may, perchance, now and then steal 


one House only, elected by the People and directly responsi-| that Madam Methua Scheller intended to personate Claude Mel-| through your mind, and cause you, in the terse language of 
ble to them, with a hereditary Executive, has never yet been | notte, in “The Lady of Lyons,” at Niblo’s Garden. It was the Mrs. Gamp, to “drat the bragian boldness of the boy ;” but the 
tried—and perhaps it is as well it should not be; butif an heroine, of course, and not the hero of that sugary drama, whom suzpicion will not a with your enjoyment of the scene and 
Upper House is to exist, we think it should be chosen either Madam Scheller proposed to assume: and as that heroine she ap-| the speaker. A. Ward is a genuine humourist. He looks at 
by the local Legislatures or by the Crown. Canada and peared on Wednesday evening. The occasion was very interest- things in a humourous way; and he has the faculty of telling what 
: oh a ing. The house was crowded. The audience was appreciative, he sees, precisely as he sees it. His method of producing comic 
Prince Edward Island have both tried the elective system, and even enthusiastic. The orchestral music was a shade less | effects is simple: he says absurd words, ina quiet way, and with 
and found jit no improvement. Local popularity and pecu- funereal than is usual with the music of orchestras. The play was | a perfectly grave countenance, being himself, apparently, altogether 
niary influence should have little weight in the selection of| produced with effective scenery, and the parts were cast to the | unconscious of the absurdity of his own remarks. There is a vein 
Legislative Councillors, in comparison with enlarged views, | fall strength of the company. The manager himself, descending | of common sense in his talk, also, and even, at times, a touch of 
experience, and statesmanlike qualities. If such selection is | little way from Olympus, but not forgetting to bring the swell-| sentiment. The pictures, that illustrate his lectures, are appro- 
_ made by the Legislatures, there is little need to place limits to | ing port and the resonant thunders of the long-rolling British r| priate to the theme, and are not devoid of artistic merit. The 
property qualifications, as the most influential men of the assumed the hero. In other words, Mr. Wheatley played| ticket to his entertainment admits ‘the bearer and one wife.” 
dominant party would almost invariably seek and receive this Claude Melnotte. Mrs. Farren, one of the best artists There is the prospect of much novelty at the theatres, next 
- . of the tragic stage, undertook the maternal business of the Widow week. Miss Maggie Mitchell is to appear at Niblo’s in ‘‘ Fanchon.” 
distinction. Melnotte. Miss Mary Wells, one of the best artists of the comic | Mr. Clarke is to essay a new part, at the Winter Garden, “ Mar- 
But this is only one of the many questions to be arranged stage, invested herself with the astonishing clothes and the vulgar | tin Chuzzlewit” is to be superseded, at the Olympic, the company 
between the Colonies. What about an equalization of the| attriputes of Madam Deschappelles, ‘The heavy work was appro-|at which theatre is to be increased by accessories from London. 
conflicting Tariffs? A uniformity of Currency? A consoli- priately confided to Mr. Hagan, as Beauseant, and Mr. Nunan, as | Mr. Wallack will produce ‘‘ The Busybody” on Monday. 
dation of public debts? Intercommunication generally? The|the banker. Airy and agreeable Mr. Becks was Glavis. Bluff Mr. MERCUTIO. 
influence of an adjustment on these points will bind the va- | Burnett was Colonel Damas. And Madam Scheller appeared as 
rious Provinces together, more firmly than any governmental | Pauline, for the first 0 Let it be —_ ope Saint Facts and Harncies. 
theories or nicely balanced representation. The natural /® Pleasant success. She was complimen’ S| Anew called the British American, the name of whi 
divisions should never be lost to view—viz: Agricultural,| With flowers. The bw — ag pat mid = intimates ts design, has been started at Chicago. We wish it 
(Canada West), Commercial, (Canada East), and Maritime,| *PPl#use. The use o vegetables on these occasions marks a nice| aj) success, Married, qn the 4th inst., at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, Edward Robert Lytton Bulwer Lytton, H. M. 


cadia . distinction in the etiquette of enthusiasm. 
a earn To be confidential with the reader, I confess that, on witnessing | Secre of Legation at Athens, only son of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M. P., to Edith, second daughter 


And again, after the details are fully discussed and arranged, | the performance of “ The Lady of Lyons,” I do nothing but laugh. 
the question, we think, should be fairly submitted to the Peo-| 1% is, to my taste, an extremely silly play—because of its absurdly | Of the late Hon. Edward Villiers. The bride is a niece of 
ple of all the Colonies. This is too weighty and important @| improbable plot, and because of its mawkish sentimentality. But a nel pegeroom i as Se ee of 
change for any Legislators to carry out into practical effect. | one’s individual taste should never be permitted to blind one to | poo joerg personally, whilst aitached to the British Legation ef 
The responsibility of the scheme, as perfected, will justly rest | merits in a distasteful work. It is not to be denied that Bulwer | Washington, a dozen years ago.—_———The family acta 
upon the leaders of both political parties, both being repre- | Lytton, in this play, has precisely reflected the ideal of love and | of Mexico, arrived in Mew York on Monday, from New Or- 
sented in this Convention. But that is not enough. The oe os sey ee ot one ea ae ee es wes sy ron the ath ge > mapoape pontine. 
soft-head e, @ wor. over. volves m . Halrdairn, at 

option. ; : cruelly rebuked ; the plot of a villainous rival, ending in shame; beautiful scenery. Lord Lyons has been in town during 

We continue to look with hope, not unmixed with pride, the week, on his way from Canada to Washington. —The 
th ent, and shall not wo chehertat eee of a hero, and the patient devotion of a heroine; | petrothal of the Crown Prince of Russia with the Princess 

Caee. Re. movement, ap a ee ee valour, winning martial renown, under an assumed name; and a/Dagmar, of Denmark, has been officially announced at St 
‘wishes and support. climax, in which the poor youth, returning, rich and famous, dis-| Petersburg. A salute of one hundred guns was fired in honour 
An Invasion of Vermont. comfits his rival and wins his bride. And over all spreads | of the event. : ‘Miss ee, * ding at Stoke Newing- 

“the soft mist of alabaster lamps.” Th ton, near London, has just died at the advanced age of 105 

A lamentable event took placeon Wednesday, at St. Albans, | ‘"° 80 chek ae” an” a Hoa, en's] yeats. She had resided at the house in which she died the 

; are p t, in a perfect state of preservation, in the ‘ 
@town about three miles East of Lake Champlain, twenty- play of “The Lady of Lyons.” Hence it is popular; whole of her lifetime, having been born there, and having 
on arakcaee and — —— Canadian | and hence, till green heads wear the gray cap, it will remain 
ord ‘ , undo btedly uthern refugees 

from Canada, had unobtrusively gathered there at the diffe- 





of conversing on a serious subject,” we are reminded that if} },) desperadoes from Canada.” 
there is a time to dance, atime to eat good dinners, and a time 
to drink good wine, that time should follow, and not precede, 
the deliberations of an important Congress of Statesmen, 
‘whose duty it is to form the nucleus of a nation. We cannot 
but recall the premature effervescence over an unfortunate 
Atlantic cable; and would therefore prefer in our next to 
reverse the order of things, giving “ Federation” the foremost 


























been many times heard to assert that during the whole of her 
existence she had never slept out of it. She kept a small 
shop for the sale of miscellaneous articles She did not take 


popular. 
It has often been better acted than it was at Niblo’s, on Wednee-| to her bed until ten days before her death, and up to that time 
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poke fun at r 

Goethe has been dead only thirty-two years, he seems to 
associated with the oldest. of ho names in literature. 
A young lady, named Ellen, asked a male friend to 
define Phonography. He Ne gy os wrote the following 
specimen: “U. R.A. B. U. T. L. N.” An institution, 
called the “Howard Samaritan Home,” hasjbeen established 
in Boston. It isintended as a refuge for vesrenie—dreakerée, 

poor children, etc.—who are to be provided for therein, un 
permanent occupation can be found for them. The hint is a 
one for other cities. To lessen vice and crime we must 
essen yop A and want. The marriage of Lady Elma 
Bruce, onl hter of the late Earl of Elgin, with the Hon. 
Thomas rd hurlow, brother of Lord Thurlow, is to be 
will be remembered,wes private Gecrsiary to the ate Vioeroy’ of 

w remem was private e iceroy 
India. A young Tady” bathing at nemouth, Epqiand, per- 
sisted in venturing out too far. She would not regard the remon- 
atrances of the k of the bathing machine, who finally, to 
save her life, rode into the water on horseback, and threat- 
ened to horsewhip her unless she returned at once. ‘She 
then obeyed, ig, however,that she would never again pa- 
tronize this zealous keeper of bathing machines. It is 
rumoured that Viscount Amberley, eldest son of Earl Russell, 
will shortly pai? the Hon. Katherine Stanley, one of the 
daughters of Lord Stanley of Alderley. The city of 
Baltimore does not allow petroleum to be stored within its 
limits. Several religious sects in Turkey have been de- 
bating whether it is sinful to take portraits by ee of 
otography. Employment is again becoming scarce 
the manufacturing distriets of England, because of depres- 
sion in business. The Gazette de France quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter addressed by Garibaldi to the 





























rifle club at Cansoni, Italy: “Practise with the rifle. The | his 


rifle fataily constitutes the justice of modern civilization ; and 
‘when handled by stout arms like yours, it gives men the right 
to have no masters but themselves.” Mr. Spurgeon, 
having given offence, by his sermons on baptism and 
neration, has felt constrainec to withdraw from the Evan- 
ge Alliance. It would be a blessing if he were to feel 
constrained to withdraw from the pulpit er, and if 
the sensation preachers in general—the ers and 
Cheevers—would ‘follow his example. Such leeches have 
thriven long enough upon the body of the church. 
Mr. Punch, appealing to betting men, exclaims, “what's the 
odds on any horse so long as you are happy?” A Bos- 
ton reviewer, patieing © new novel, commends its “ freshness 
of scope,” whatever that may be. A boy was tinkering 
an old watch. His father inquired what he was doing. “Im- 
roving my time,” said the lad. The. University of 
arsaw, abolished by the Emperor Nicholas, after the Po 
Revolt in 1881, is now to be re-established. A new 
weekly paper, called the Leader, has been started at Boston. 
It assumes a literary character. We wish it success. 
Grapes are abundant this season, and are thriving in even 
high latitudes. It is facetiously remarked that Sydne 
and Melbourne intend to make Londen and Liverpool th 
penal colonies. Torpedoes—the little ones, that is, 
which children are allowed to play with—are manufactured by 
machinery, at the rate of thirty a minute. The adherents 
of General McClellan are styled, in the slang of the day, “lit- 
tle Mackerels.” The General himself is “ little Mac.”.————— 
A poor man in Troy lately lost a child, by drowning, where- 
upon he grieved himself to death. His wife, from the same 
cause, soon followed him to the grave. Five children are 
thus left to the care of a world, whose mercy is not remark- 
ably tender. A fire-alarm and police telegraph have 
just been constructed for the city of Washington. Every city 
ought to be similarly provide A collection of up- 
wards of three thousand six hundred autographs of “ distin- 
guished persons” is to be sold at auction in Berlin. We did 
not suspect the existence of so many celebrities. The collec- 
tion belonged to General Radowitz, of Prussia, lately deceased. 
The catalogue of autographs contains two hundred and forty 
The death of M. Emil Chevé is announced, by 
a French journal. He had invented a system for replacing 
musical notes by figures. The Duke de Morny was one 
of his prosel Rain has fallen plentifnlly at 
Madrid, after a drought lasting six months. 
A “Theatre Réligieux” is to be established at Paris, in which 
only pieces on Old Testament subjects will be performed !! 
The Boston Zrraveller, like the N. Y. Tribune, assumes 
to be a paragon of moral exeellence, and a pink of propriety. 
Noticing a book by Mr. Mill, it remarks that his paper on the 
French Revolution is “ instructive, as showing that Lord 
Brougham was as great a liar in 1848, with respect to France, 
as he is in 1864, with respect to America.” To call other 
pet recreation with contem- 


















































people liars would seem to be a 
porary friends of mankind. M. Verner, the proprietor 
of the Zoological Gardens at Stuttgardt, was lately seized by 
one of his lions, and bitten, and dragged about the cage. The 
lion, getting alarmed by the voice of its master, at length let 
go its hold. M. Verner, although bleeding profusely from the 
‘wound he had received, immediately inflicted severe chastise- 
ment on the unruly beast——_——_The U. 8. er! Ba sod 
ment has authorized the proper authorities in San 

to arm and equip a ,in that port, for the use of Engineer 
Bulkley and party, who are to proceed on an expedition 
north, to commence operations for the completion of the over- 
land Telegraph line, from Columbia river in Washington 
Territory to the Amoor river. The expedition will probably 
commence active operations in northern latitudes the ist of 
March. The price of malt is now very and that 
of beer rises in proportion. Hence the demand lessens. A 
Philadelphia paper says that the brewers do not much care to 
brew. A clerk, in the Oxford (England) post-office, 
‘was one morning “ae letters, when he chanced to stamp 


one containing a lot a A loud 
‘was the consequence, the clerk wan alghtly burned about 














time, been discovered in the Federal a a . 
e, patos, Toca Te 
sume their true character. Here is a very ingenious 
play upon the name of a English celebrity, whose 
opinions and proceedings are canvassed. We are not 
aware that it has ever been in print: “ Divide a hundred and 
nothing: add the fifth and fourteenth letters of the 
al ; and go ends the riddle.” The explanation shall be 
given in our next issue. —“ A Newfoundlander” reminds 
us, in allusion to certain corrections in last week’s Aljion, that 
Mr, Musgrave is 


ers and daily processions, and Car- 
inn the Waneio at Paris on the Con- 
vention, is said to have informed him that the “Pope can at 
any merepnt rapes (Oe French by @ garrison sent by another 
his right to do so be contested he “ will be 


stood that no other Power will be permitted to send troops, 
and that the Pope must either raise an army of his own 
sufficient to preserve him from the attacks of people, or 
fly. The Constitutionnel, however, affirms that the Papal Go- 
vernment will make one effort to bribe the Romans by 
abolishing all taxes and living exclusively on the contributions 
olic Powers. It is calcula Rome, without 

customs duties or taxes, will attract manufacturers and 
strangers till the Romans will be unwilling to attack theirown 
ey The French journalist forgets that free trade 
plies free literature, that manufactures bring operatives very 
dangerous to POW vege government, and that wealth seeks 
— vity exists as well as security.—Apectaior, 


Victron Emmanvgn mx Trovusite.—The Pungolo of Milan 
gives an account of the recent negotiations and of the King’s 
views on the change of tal in Italy—on what authority of 

e Tapes, according to thia ac- 
count, himself hinted to the quis Pepoli that Italy 
should fix a new capital as the condition of any concession on 

When the Italian Ministers cement it to the King, 
it is said that Victor Emmanvel was much moved, pro- 
foundly attached to Turin. For eight days he shut himself 
up, and then at length decided to accept the measure as the 
first step towards Rome. He is said to have declared that if 
he should ever lead Italy to the Capitol he would then abdi- 
cate and return to Turin as a private citizen. No doubt some 
part of this is true,—Victor Emmanuel at least has no idea of 
accepting Florence as the capital of Italy. The bloody work 
at Turin has moved him deeply. He demanded the 
tion of his Ministry, and commissioned General Della - 
mora, a stout soldier, scarcely a politician to form a new 
Cabinet. Baron Ricasoli, the greatest man left to Italy, has 
been taken into council; but we fear he has not yet accepted 
@ place in the new Ministry.— Dito. 








@bituary. 


GENERAL ReEve.—General Reeve, Colonel of the 61st 
Regt., died on the 2nd inst., at his seat in Lincolnshire, aged 
82, having survived his wfie, Lady Susan, youngest daughter 
of Philip, fifth Earl of Harborough, only a few weeks. Heen- 
tered the ae, arene A 64 years ago, as ensign in the Grena- 
dier Guards. He served with that regiment in Sicily in 1806 
and 1807, Sir John Moore’s campaign in 1808 and 1809, and 
was present at the battle of Corunna; with the expedition to 
Walcheren in 1809 ; went to Cadiz in 1811, and remained in 
the Peninsula until the beginning of 1814; he was likewise 

resent at the of Bidassoa, the battle of Nivelle and 

ive ; served also the cam of 1815, including the battles 
of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, storming of Peronne and cap- 
ture of Paris; remained with the army of occupation until 
its return to England in 1818. He received the war 
medal with three clasps. 


At his seat in Carmarthenshire, David Morris, Esq., for 27 years 
M.P. for Carmarthen, He was a strenuous - ~e of the ballot 
and the abolition of church rates.—At Madras, Capt. Gahagan, 
R. E.—At Wilton, county Cork, Major Leslie, late of the 9th 
—At Vauxhall, J. Hardie, Esq., Commander R.N.—At Effingham 
Hill, Sir George Fredk. Hamoustone, K.C.B., late Lieut.-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces in the Eest Indies.—At Malvern, 
Capt. Joshua Mento’ ot ame en | — Corps, fosiet, Com: 
missioner in the , second son 0 é la’ ve- 
Isle of ht h oy Pog Se Ay ae 
Mesurier, Archdeacon of the Church 0: jan and for 
34 years Chaplain to the Forces in that d.—At Bermuda, of 

eliow fever, t. Tribe, R. M., and of H. M. steam frigate 
Phaeton ; also Ensign Popham, of the 2d Y ye ro _ 
At Buenos Ayres, J. O. Piayfair, late Lieut. R. E.—At The 
Horsmonden, the Rev. Sir W. Marriott Smith Marriott, Bart., of 
Horsmonden, and the Down House, Dorsetshire.—At Dover, 
Bezsin Reece, .» Lieut. 37th —At Edinburgh, W. Tait, 
Esq., of Priorbank, formerly proprietor and publisher of Tait’s 
Mugazine.—Capt. Torrens, late of the 76th —Mr. Fane, one 
of the Co oners in Bankruptcy.—Mr. my 24 Gore, an 
able contributor to the posse. He eat in Parliament for Devizes in 
1 and for Barnstaple in 1841, and was an effective speaker in 
the House of Commons. He took considerable interest in the 
welfare of sailors, and particplarly in those shipwrecked. 


Appotutments. 


John Macl ., ©. B., now Lieut.-Governor of British 
to eaten “Goweinte of Natal.—W. Maxwell Anderson, 
nt General of Immigration for Jamaica.—Col. 
f ring and Architectural Werks 
Faye gesy Beth T Hi t Gas aide. 
to be Companions of the —The Hon. e- 
ees ealie, of Leslie, in the county of Fife, is re M. P: 
Frostings, v. Lord Harry a he Duke of Cleveland.—Lady 
Waterpark, to be one of H. Ladies of the Bedchamber 
Ordinary, v. the Countess of Desart, resigned. 


Arwiy. 
67th 99th Regts. are to move from China to the 
ae ire torener in oeuary, the intter in July next. . The 


te embark on the 17th inst., at Kingstown, for | chilies, 











Lee e month’s later indicate the possibi- 
of peace. The rebels poser sty ty want of food. No 
further military movements have taken ——Arran 


of large 
built specially for this service, three of them ote employed 
on the further, and two on the hither side of the Isthmus of 


Oct, 4—25th Ft: Lt Vivian to be y 1 Bdly 


Wanr-Orricz, 
| Hoe 3 A Matviie, eho set; En Thomas to be Lt; G 


En.—By the deaths of Gen Reeve and Lt-Gen Byam, Lient-Gen 
Roberts ~ Mdr Gen; Major-Gens Sir Hope Grane de 





Gens; Cols Stewart, late of the 14th Hussars, and F deen fo 

s 0 e ani . 

of Scots Fus Guards, Major-Gen. ; 
Navy. 


Tue TUBRET-SuiP “ Roya Sovereran.”—Considerable ex- 
citement has been caused at home, by the declared intention 
of the Admiralty to pay the sbove-named ship out of commis- 
sion and place her in the first class of the steam reserve, The 

expressed its surprise and indignation. It was openly 
asserted in naval circles at Portsmouth that the success of the 
turret-ship has been so marked that the advocates of the 
broadside gun principle, now paramount at Whitehall, have 
caused this order to be issued. Other papers stated that the 
pressing want of seamen was the cause, as many of those from 
this ship could be turned over to the Victoria,sailing three-decker, 
sieennaior enough selected as the next flag-ship in the Medi- 
terranean. The clamour was s0 t that a semi-official 
explanation was at last vouchsafed through the preas. It 
ed that the Royal Sovereign was never intended for a sea- 
going ship, that she is a mere floating battery for harbour 
efence, “ capable of being sent to any port in the kingdom, 
but not adapted to cruise with a squadron.” But, in addition 
to this, it > awry that Capt. Sherard Osborn, her commander, 
sent in a list of defects and proposed alterations after the trials 
at Portland; and as the repairs and alterations would require 
“a considerable time,” the authorities at the Admiralty de- 
cided that “no advantage wuuld be gained by keeping the 
ship in commission with a large number of officers and men, 
with the winter approaching.” Capt. Osborn, however, with 
the first lieutenant and a number of men, will be kept on 
board to carry on experiments with the turrets and guns. 

The explanation is deemed very i ry, and has 

provoked much discussion in print. 


It is rumoured that Sir Alexander Milne will be appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, in place of Vice-Admiral 
Sir F. Grey, whois to have the command in the Mediterranean. 
——The Duke of Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
left town for Malta——The following ships are now on their 
way home, or have been ordered to leave their stations: The 
Marlborough, 121, Foxhound, 4, from the Mediterranean; the 
Jason, 21, Ri , 17, Greyhound, 17, and Barracouta, 6, from 
North America and the West Indies; the Avie, 7, from the 
East Indian and Cape of Good = stations; the Tartar, 20, 
Ringdove, 4, and Vulcan, 6, from China; the Miranda, 15, and 
Harrier, 17, from Australia——The Achilles, 20, iron-cased, 
will make her first trip to the Mediterranean. The 
A st, 26, wa Fete lent by the Admiralty to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company to ti on board the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, for conveyance to the Great LHastern 
steamship in the Medway, ft ashore lately, on leaving 
Chatham harbour. Some d ay will be caused, asthe ship 
must be docked.—tThe splendid troop-ship Himalaya is to be 

id off; being in want of costly refittings——The Royal 
ign, cupola-ship, when paid off will be attached to the 
Excellent, ry-ship, as tender for experiments.——The 
Wolverene, 21, sailed from vig sy: for Halifax, N. 8. on the 
1stinst——The armour-clad p Rogal Alfred, 4045 tons, 
800 h.-p., was to be launched from Portsmouth Dockyard on 
the 15th inst. Rumour gives the command of her to Prince 
Alfred, promoted.———Major-Gen]. Hutchinson has invented 
another new gun. It resembles a lengthened mortar. 
The Brisk, 16, has sailed trom Plymouth sound for Australia. 
——tThe Army and Navy Gazetie says that the Cygnet, 5, is to 
be paid off at Bermuda——The Ringdove, 4, has been in 
trouble. She was at Simon’s Bay by the latest advices, and 
sailed for home. She has been on a coral reef neat Sumatra, 
and was compelled to throw her guns, provisions, &c., over- 
board, and was afterwards got off by the spring tides with 
considerable damage to her bottom, and consequently put 
into Singapore, where she was docked. Just before she reach- 
ed the Cape she lost her mainyard in a gale——It is expected 
that the command ofthe Terrible, 21, at Sheerness will be 
iven to that distinguished and deserviug young officer, Capt. 
mmerell, V. C.—-The Thunderer, sailing line-of-battle 
ship, has been cut down to her maindeck port-sills in dock 
at Portsmouth, and is being fitted as the future target-ship 
for testing armour-plates——The WN. Y. Army and Navy 
Journal complains of the defects in projectiles manufactured 
for the U. 8. service. Perhaps this explains the slight effect 
produced on the hard sides of the Tennessee in Mobile Bay. 
—Sir James Hope now flies a Vice-Admiral’s flag——The 
steam-rams purchased of Messrs. Laird and Co., of Birkenhead, 
are to be navigated to Devonport as soon as ready.——We 
are sorry to note that the Jason, 21, has been ashore in Halifax 
harbour, when starting for Bermuda. She was got off ina 
few hours, by aid of the , 6, and subsequently 
proceeded on her voyage. Comm. Vesturme has 
been appointed to command the Rosario, 11, on the North 
American and W. IL. station, v. Grant, prom ; also Comm. C. 
F. Palmer to command the Virago,6, v. Johnstone, prom; 
also Comm. Shears to the Victory, flag-ship at Portsmouth, v. 
Phelps, prom. The former was recently invalided from the 
West Indies——The Barracouta. has sailed from Balifax 
for England.——tThere are long lists of promotions in the 
Reserved and Retired lists of Captains, Commrs., and Lieuts, 
in late Gazettes. They are too long for our space. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts: Maddock to Formidable; Bromilow 








for | 8nd Yorke to Achilles; Hallowes (in command) to Vimble; Sperling, 


Parke, and Bourke to Rattlesnake; Stokes to Huryalus; Smallpiece 


in |and RT Clark to Hector; Kane to Hxcellent; Moriarty (in command) 


to Dapper.—Surgeons: Baynes to Woolwich Dockyard, v Jameson, 
placed on Ret List; JD onald (for service at lar Hospi- 


tal); J W Read to .—Paymasters: Giles to ; Whittal 
to Hawke.—Chaplains: Kevds W Holman to , and H 
Frederick i an exchange; G Incledon to Au 


William, ge; 
D Domville to Britannia, y H Palmerston transferred to 
to Trafaigar, v EB Good to 














THE ALBION. 





New Publications. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published, in handsome 
style, a coflection of HeSays On Social Subjects, collected from 
the columns of the London Saturday Review. They are 
agreeably various in character, and are marked by striking 
originality of thought and delightful clearness and force of 
style. No thoughtful reader can fail to profit by the study of 
» them. 

Mesars. Ticknor and Fields have also published, in uniform 
style with their volumes of translations of ‘Richter’s Flower, 


Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, and Campaner Thal, a new edition of | bed, 


the Life of Jean Paul Frederic Richter, by Eliza Buckminster 
Lee. This work first appeared in 1842. It incorporates Jean 
Paul’s Autobiography, covering the first thirteen years of 

* his life, and is a particularly complete and instructive narra- 
tive. 


The same publishers have issued a “blue and gold” edition 
of the Poems of Mr. Bayard Taylor. 


The Appletons have published a collection of the Bsauties of | 8° 


Sacred Literature, being a compendium of Christian doctrine, 
faith, and practice, selected from various authors, and edited 
by a lay member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
preface is signed “T. M.” The selections have been made 
from the works of thirty writers—all members of the Church, 
at various periods in its history—from St. Chrysostom to John 
Ruskin. The “ views” presented are, of course, orthodox and 
evangelical. The volume is of convenient library size, and is 
very neatly printed and bound. We commend it to the 
_ perusal of Church people, and other Christians. 

Messrs. Hurd and Houghton have reprinted 7he Swiss Fami- 
ly Robinson, in very handsome style, from a new English edi- 
tion. This ingenious and fascinating journal of adventure in 
a desert island has long been popular with juvenile readers. 
It deserves its popularity. The present edition is complete— 
containing the original work, by Counsellor Horner, and the 
conclusion, by the Baroness de Montolieu—and is prettily il- 
lustrated by Mr. John Gilbert. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has published a translation of Madame 
D’Hericourt’s Woman's Philosophy of Woman, or Woman Af- 
Sfranchized. This work. is an answer to Michelet, Proudhon, 
Girardin, Legouvé, Comte, and other modern theorists, who 
have bored the public with treatises on the social position of 
woman. It is earnestly written, and is justly severe upon 
certain of those writers. The subject, however, is not agree- 
able: it has occasioned a good deal of literary rubbish. All 
that woman needs, for the maintenance of her happiness, and 
her rightful place in society, is to be let alone. If it contri- 
bute in any manner toward the general enforcement of that 
truth, Madame D’Hericourt’s book will indeed exercise a good 
influence, and demonstrate its own value. It will not be like- 
ly to live, however, merely as an answer to what was not 
worth answering—the elaborate speculations of Frenchmen 
on sexual topics. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia, have 
published, in neat dress,a volume of verse, entitled Marble 
Isle, Legends of the Round Table, and other Poems, by Sallie 
Bridges. The verses are numerous and commonplace, 
evincing perseverance and mechanical skill, but not poetic 

_ genius. The author is at needless pains to explain that her 
“ Legends of the Round Table” were conceived before reading 
Tennyson’s poems on that theme. No one would suspect that 
such prosy verses were inspired by the “Idyls of the King.” 
It is but just to add, however, that, despite their pervasive at- 
mosphere of mediocrity, the verses of Miss Bridges are gene- 
rally thoughtful in tone, and sometimes tender in feeling, and 
are characterized by occasional sprightliness of fancy, and 
almost uniform smoothness of versification. But there is al- 
ready so much of this sort of rhyme in circulation, that a fresh 
instalment of it seems altogether superfluous. 

Messrs. Dawson Brothers, of Montreal, have published a 
pamphlet called The Northern Kingdom, by “a Colonist.” It 
vigorously asserts the sturdy, independent character, and the 
assured prosperity of the British Colonies, on this Continent, 
and it maintains that those Colonies ought to be joined in an 
independent monarchy. It is well written, and is well gar- 

‘ nished with pertinent facts and arguments. We have already 
expressed the opinion that the Colonies ought to.form a sepa- 
parate nation: the style of that nation should be determined 
with wise regard to the lessons of the past and the atiguries 
of the present. ‘ : 

Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, of this city, has published a pamph- 
let entitled The Destiny of Our Country, by Charles P. Kirk- 
land. lt is an essay on the present and the future of the 
United States, reviewing the causes and character of the war, 
and prognosticating for the Americans “a more brilliant 
prospect than has yet been placed before any people.” It is 
earnest and patriotic in tone, and embodies many interesting 
facts in relation to the material prosperity of the country. 
Its reiteration of the silly opinion—generated by vanity, and 
extensively prevalent just now—that Great Britain, or any 
other foreign nation, is jealous of the success of Republicanism 
here, is only calculated to amuse thinking people. We do 

_ Rot care, however, to dwell upon a worn-out theme. Enough 
to say—in commending Mr. Kirkland’s pamphlet to all stu- 
dents of the Civil War—that we earnestly sympathize with its 
hopes for the future peace and happiness and greatness of the 
United States. 

Mr. Henry A. Brown, the agent, in this city, of the London 
Printing and Publishing Company, hascommenced the repub- 
lication of a new London edition of the Works of Shakspeare, 





in numbers, with a memoir of the poet, by Barry Cornwall. 
This is done “ in commemoration of the 300th Anniversary of 
Shakspeare’s birth.” Mr. Brown is also republishing, in num- 
bers, a series of engraved portraits of the Heroines of 
Shakspeare. 
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A MONTH IN RUSSIA. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 


of Charlotte Russe between the courses of 
‘g Hotel, and jin 


After 

fish and ant gry. # table @héte of the K 
after subsequently reposing under the weli-known feather- 
dear to the traditions of Deutschland, the tourist, whose 
destination is St. Petersburg, may by a few hours of railway 
travel exchange the manners and customs of Germany, for 
iar to Russia. At the frontier railway station 

vides the two countries, Russian custom-house officials 
, With no gentle hand, to in 


N boo d phi igre Bang notype 
ewspapers, and pho p ums, are 
~ with jealous mistrust, an 

. St. Petersburg, to be there reclaimed, in case their contents 


are not w 
are not deemed perilous to the safety and honour of the 
vernment. One consolation, however, for these annoyances 
may be found in the very hot and very excellent tea, which is 
served in glasses with a slice of lemon floating on its surface, 
and is the chief and most attractive feature of Russian rail- 


way stations. The Express train for St. Petersburg leaves the 
ight of evening, and whirls, through the 
O) 


frontier in a twil 
dark, silent wilderness 
sound of the hatchet in the vicinity of a lonely hut, and the 
red glare of burning timber and felled trees, are all that mark 


the presence of human life, from one station to another. Some 
soldiers assembled at one of the stopping poets honoured a 


Russian General in our train, with a g tribute of bar- 
baric song; and their savage, discordant chaunt seemed in 
keeping with the grim forest, stretching out on every side, to 
shelter its savage occupants, the wolves and bears. 

A night and day’s travel in the Express train brings to 
view the green and gilded domes of St. Petersburg 
shortly after one stan 


hotel runners. Whilst the cupidity an 
Russian droschky-driver are being developped in a tongue 


fortunately unknown to the great mass of civilized travellers, 
one has leisure to contemplate and wonder at the costume of 
this yellow-haired savage. It would seem that the Continents 


of Europe and America had contributed all the brimless, 
stove-pipe hats of antique pattern in their possession, to com- 
plete the adornment of the droschkyman. Ireland in parti- 


cular has apparently gathered together the battered head-gear 
of her combative sons, after some of their liveliest scenes of 
dissension, that she might aid to deck the brow of this remote 
Jehu. The rest of his toilette consists of a dark blue gown of 


thick material, extending down to the feet, and tied around 


the waist with a cord usually ornamented with little bells. 


The vehicle which he drives, and the rapidity with which he 
drives it, are no less remarkable than his own attire. It re- 
quires in fact some practice to keep one’s seat in a droschky, 


but as it is luckily very low, somewhat resembling a four- 
wheeled velocipede, the danger of being hurled to the ground 
seems not so imminent—and there is also consolation from 
the fact that in all accidents arising from careless driving, the 


guilty person is incontinently marched to Siberia. 


One of the most important sights of St. Petersburg is the 
imposing structure in the form of 
in gold, silver, and mosaics. Its 


church of St. Isaac, a ve 
the Greek Cross, and ri 
altar columns of malachite and lapis lazuli are peculiar to 
Russia, and the novelty and magnificence of its interior must 
arouse the enthusiasm of a blasé sight-seer. 
the sacred edifice, a man stands behind a little counter, and 
plies a traffic in consecrated candles. The purchasers of these 


tallow rush-lights proceed at once to light them at a shrine 


of the Virgin, and then prostrating themselves on the marble 
pavements, bump their heads, and beat their breasts in Orien- 
tal{fashion. The superstition of the lower classes in Russia 
is only surpassed by their dirtiness and their immorality. At 


the church of Alexander Nevski, a large body of priests were 


performing a choral service for their own edification, as it 


would seem, as they had no auditors but ourselves; but the 


character and musical form of their chaunting somewhat re- 
sembled the Cathedral service of the Anglican Church, and 
seemed at all events to convey more meaning than the nasal 
moaning of Romish priests. 

The Imperial Palace of St. Petersburg, the Emperor’s win- 
ter residence, and a palace built by Catherine the Great and 
called the Hermitage, are both elegant in their internal pro- 

rtions, and rich in decoration. The Hermitage contains a 

arge and choice collection of pictures, with a greater number 
of Murillos, than are to be seen elsewhere than in Spain. 


Italian masters are not so well represented ; but the works of 


Dutch and Flemish painters are numerous and well selected. 
Rubens’ substantial, roseate females, Vandyke’s gallant cava- 
liers, Teniers’ drinking boors, and Wouverman’s white horses, 


make themselves quite at home in the silent, stately palace of 


the dead Catherine; but the Judith of Allori Bronzino, whose 
glowing, gorgeous beauty, and yellow robe, light up a dark 
corner of the Pitti Palace at Florence, looks down from the 
walls of the ee oe a chilled, petrified stare—The 
Regalia are also exhi in the Emperor’s Palace, and are 
of wonderful beauty and costliness—the diamond in the scep- 
tre is said to be the finest cut diamond of the world. 

At Peterhoff, about twenty miles distant, there is another 
beautiful Imperial Palace,for summer residence. The adjoin- 
ing grounds are very extensive, and tastefully arrayed; and 
on the Féte day, when we visited them, were thronged with 
an eager, — crowd. The water-works surpass even the 
gra: eaux of Versailles, and the fountains splash merrily 
over gilt copies of the Praxiteles Faun, the Antinonus, the 
Venus of the Capitol, and other antique statues. At evening, 
fireworks, coloured lanterns, and a general illumination, ter- 
minated the Féte; but the crowd was so immense that in the 
struggle to obtain places, in the return train to St. Petersburg, 
several lives it is said were sacrificed. Such disagreeable oc- 
currences however are never allowed, in Russia, to find their 
way into print, and thus disturb the even tenor of the public 
mind. So that those, whose flight from Peterhoff was managed 


with personal safety, can form little idea of the numbers of 


wounded left on the field of battle. 
Another night journey by rail takes one to Moscow, at 


sight of which holy cit ious Russian prostrates himself, 
as does the ahoormelens re Mecca; and the enthusiastic 
tourist may forget hours of wakefulness and discomfort, in 


admiration of the flood of morning sun-light pourin 
domes of the Kremlin and on the minarets of the Byzantine 
churches. ‘The first aspect of Moscow, in driving through it, 


is not imposing. The wide streets badly paved, 
and deep with mand, the low straggling houses, an absence 
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of universal conquest, and, by melting from his 
grasp, to make him a homeless wanderer in the desert tracts 
of Russia. . The coup d’ail however from Sparrow Hill, on 
summer ores. © peaceful and smiling, with the 
in light of the setting sun, wind- 
F aro meadows, and the crosses and 
tinted domes of the Greek churches glittering 
distance. At the hour of Vespers, the 8, bells 
of Moscow ring out their invitation to prayer, and the numer- 
ous flocks of crows, whose life and safety are religiously respect- 
ed in Russia, sweep down to the river’s bank, in a dusky mass, 
and respond with a sympathetic caw. At this same hour of 
Vespers, it is intefesting to stand on the outer gallery of the 
Kremlin, and watch the motley pee seoragh together in 
the court beneath. The various chapels of the milin. 
are besieged by a mass of worshippers, extremely dirty and 
singularly devout; religious processions pass from one chapel 
to another, with elevated banners, and. chaunting of priests, 
while the guards on duty give them a Passing salute of drums. 
Meanwhile venders of apples and cakes, with large trays sus- 
nded around the neck, hawk their wares about the court, 
ittle hooting te devotions of the kneeling figures, absorbed 
= , who in their turn are unmindful of the din and tu- 
mult around them. 

An annual Fair heldin this season at Nijni Novgorod, a town 
some 800 miles east of Moscow, attracts an immense number 
of visitors, Oriental merchants, Parisian shop-keepers, and in- 
digenous and foreign sight-seers, which increases the popula- 
tion from its usual modest amount of 20,000 inhabitants to the 
number of 800,000, of which we formed on this occasion an 
humble fraction. Chinese traders make pilgrimages of three 
or four months’ duration, to offer their teas for sale in the 
mart of Nijni; and this journey by land, agrees far better with 
the tea, than a sea voyage. Armenian silks and gold em- 
broideries are exhibited by dark Orientals arrayed in loose 
vests, flowing J preene. and with odd caps on their heads, 
suggestive in respects of Ali Hassam, the man who sold 
the magic carpet to Fortunatus. The very carpet, I think, was 
hanging in the bazaar, in the stall of a gaudily dressed Per- 
sian, and had I not been content to pass the day at Nijni, I 
should have purchased it, in the hope of being immediately 
transported to a remote and enchanted palace. The weather 
being intensely warm, we devoted less time to the investigation 
of Russian sables than their beauty justified, but we were so 
conengnnn as to brave the stifling dust, und drive to the 

in, a commanding point, from whose eminence we 

~~. a fine view of the grey Volga, rushing onwards to the 

aspian Sea, through boundless plains stretching out on 
either side to the horizon. 

In consideration of our American nationality, which affords 
us many privileges in Russia, we were permitted to visit the 
imprisoned Poles, who have come thus far on their long 
journey towards Siberia, whence they never return. They 
are transported by rail to this point; but from Nijni Novgo- 
rod, they enter on a long march,-usually of eight months’ du- 
ration. As we drove up to the wooden barracks, which con- 
tained two or three hundred of these unhappy exiles, the 
tones of a clear powerful soprano voice struck our ears, and 
we saw & woman Sitting in one of the windows, chaunting a 
monotonous kind of evening hymn, in a minor key, assisted 
occasionally by the nasal bass notes ofa male fellow prisoner. 
In our inability to communicate with the Russian guards in 
their own outlandish tongue, recourse was had to the superior 
attainments of one of the prisoners. A fair-haired young 
Polish officer was marched out to the carriage between two 
Russian bayonets,—when he informed us in German, that no 
one was permitted to visit the prisoners. As the guards 
allowed no further conversation, he bade us “ Farewell,” and 
was, marched back again, but his “ Leben Sie wolil,”’ was 
given with a tearful accent, as though, in his life, partings had 
grown to be things of deep significance. A well directed ap- 
peal to the Russian officer in command gained us per- 
mission to be conducted about the Polish quarters, 
like malefactors with a guard in front, and a guard 
in the rear, and with the express stipulation that we were not 
to address a word to any one. A few of the Polish women 
looked wistfully at us, through the deepening twilight, as 
though not averse to a little chat with the outer world; but 
we were hurried by the Russian soldiers from room to room, 
and up and down the crazy old stairs, with a rapidity which 
left no time for conversation. Thus terminating the sights of 
Nijai Novgorod, we took the night train back to Moscow, in 
order to witness the long expected entrée of the Emperor. 
On the evening of his arrival, the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the enthusiasm of his reception seemed on the 
part of his subjects most cordial and spontaneous. 

On the following day, a superb military review took place, 
when the Emperor, at the head of his staff, inspected 20,000 
infantry, together with a large body of cavalry, Cossacks, and 
Lancers. The Cossacks in their singular but rich costume of 
cachemire, sometimes scarlet, sometimes white, though 
ewe of a dark neutral tint, and always surmounted by a 
ofty fur cap, made sundry evolutions which displayed their 
equestrian powers to the best advantage, and finally rode past 
the Emperor on a furious run, the very earth seeming to shake 
under the concussion of this dense, flying mass. The Czar, 
however, undergoes all spectacles with entire impassiveness of 
physiognomy, although the Bailet, which is his favourite 
recreation, brings at times into his countenance an expression 
of lively interest. The new, beautiful theatre of Moscow, 
which claims to be the handsomest and one of the largest in 
the world, and which, as far as my experience goes, certainly 
is the handsomest, opened with a Ballet, in honour of the 
Imperial presence. The Ballet of Russia is an institution, like 
the army; and its ranks are recruited, as well asthe army, 
from the yeas See As the Hospita] of Moscow 
contains about 20; foundlings, it allows wide scope to the 
taste of the ballet-master, in the choice of all emer | 
Terpsichorean qualifications, as well as power to enforce rigi 
sobriety of conduct, and strenuous devotion to art. The 
result is that, instead of the faded, superannuated danseuses, 
who frequently disfigure the stage of other theatres, the same 
roles are filled in Moscow by fresh, blooming young damsels, 
to whom pirouettes and entrechats seem but the natural vent 
of exuberant spirits. The brilliancy of this ballet entertain- 
ment, with the freshest of toilettes, and the most glittering of 
uniforms, crowding the theatre from pit to dome, was only 
equalled by the dazzling effect of one of the principal Tea 
Gardens, illuminated for festive occasion, with jets of gas 
forming elaborate bouquets, coloured lanterns, illuminated 
fountains, and the whole garden literally a blaze of light. The 
principal feature of the Hermitage, (as the place is inappro- 
priately called) is its band of gipsy singers, mild looking crea- 
tures of both sexes, who sing concerted pieces and solos, 





and declined to reappear. 

With the Emperor’s departure, the fetes of Moscow 
were destined to subside, and the band of tourists, including 
ourselves, generally decided that it was wirer to accept the 
Imperial precedent, and make our exit from Moscow ; so with 
reluctance we turned our backs on the Mecca of Russia, and 
turned our faces to the setting sun. LINDA. 
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FURTHER FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


There is very little change to chronicle in the past month» 
September being made up of the dullest four weeks there are 
as far as the ions are concerned. It may, 

however, be set out at once that skirts are worn quite as 
as they were, if not even fuller. There appears to be a tend- 
ency to gored skirts, and this tendency has apm A introduc- 
ed the fashion of having the bodice and skirt made in one. 
The coat sleeve, with more or less modifications at the cuff, 
is still the prevailing shape. It may, however, be added that 
it is quite correct to wear a sleeve which, if of the coat sleeve 

, is much looser than that style. 
he new fashion to which we referred last month, that of 
‘wearing a bodice and over-skirt of one silk over a under-skirt 
of another, the upper skirt and bodice being fully trimmed 
with the material of the lower, appears not to have taken to 
any great d e; the » however, looped up over an 
under-skirt of the same, appears to be coming into vogue, 
| especially when the looping-up takes the shape of 
heavily corded festoons. In most cases the festoon is 
fixed with a patch of a material differing from the dress. 
} Another new plan has also been introduced of wearing 
one skirt over the other, and that is of slitting the side of the 
} dress, and turning back the silk, which is turned with taffetas 
of the prevailing colour of the dress trimming, and so bring- 
_ into view the under-skirt, which in many cases is of white 
| 





In fact, it may beset out as a rule that under-skirts 
‘where they vary fromthe upper are usually ofa material of 
lighter tone thun the upper. Bodices of in-door dresses are, 
| : most without variation, made tight, high, and comparatively 
ong. 

; Of trimm' it may be said that the tendency to keep 
them flat has in no way diminished, while the increase of the 
fashion to make all trimmings square and straight, as opposed 
to rounded and undulating, is very remarkable.—Ruches, 
ribbons, and cords, cutting each other at right angles, square 
cut pockets, oblong applications on skirts, square cut bodices 
(cut, however, very. high, and worn with a chemisette), are all 
matters which are the order of the day.—T wists, heavy, and 
of silk, are obtaining ground. They are especially used to 
complete the festooning of skirts, to which style of dress- 
making,however,they give a heavy and curtain-like appearance. 
—The plain girdle and the immense square or oblong buckle 
are still in vogue, the girdle being apparently made plain and 
unpretending to draw greater attention to the buckle. These 
buckles are being made in many materials, but the most 
fashionable still appears to be mother-o’-pearl. 

Evening dresses are made with a point before and behind, 
are made low, and are not very extensively draped. The sleeves 
are made not rigorously witha puff; we have seen some with 
the sleeves made like the commencement of a coat-sleeve, the 
edges being completed with a row of lace. The skirts of even- 
ing dresses are very little trimmed in the upper portion, 
while towards the hem almost any square, straight or angular 
pane mg is admissible. Puffings are very rarely to be re- 
mar 


Basques are still worn, but the tendency a to be to 
resolve themselves into a close, deep-cut jacket, or rather 
close-fitting paletét. In some cases, however, the basque ar- 
rangement has been jimproved upon. by giving each basque 
two or three little basques of its own. 

Of mantles very little can be said, for in September they 
never chunge, while the new autumn fashions in these matters 

“do not appear until the middle of October. The out-door 
dress —= generally to consist of a marine jacket or a 
shawl. Heavy, deep-cut mantles, when of light material, are 
rarely to be seen. 

he summer being fairly past, heavy head-dresses of flowers 

are being worn, especially at the back of the head at the 

compression of the back hair, whence starts the | bow 

which is becoming so important an adjunct to a onable 

toilette. The flowers are worn large and thickly put to- 
her. 

regards bonnets much cannot fairly be said. Certainly 
the new, small, close and curtailed shape is gradually abolish- 
ing the style which has now been worn for some years. But 
it has always taken a longer time to introduce a new fashion 
in bonnets than in any other description of dress. Why this 
should be so it were difficult to say, but so it is, 

Flowers are being worn as skirt trimmings, but to no great 
extent. We have seen a dress of white tulle trimmed with 
whole garlands of wild convolvuluses, the effect being really 
very good. “The bodice also was outlined with a chain of the 
same attractive flowers and leaves. 

tunics are worn sometimes, especially over rose taffe- 
tas. The tunique is relieved by being looped up with little up- 
right bouquets of moss-roses. The head-dress worn with this 
last toilette is a half diadem of small roses mixed with 
bunches of pearls falling up the bow and back hair. Talking 
of head-dresses, it may be stated that for autumn wear—au- 
tumn being the time when grand head-dresses to show 
themselves—field flowers are fashionable. The smaller the 

are, the more modish. Less fashionable are poppies, w 

lilies of the valle 
heart’s-ease.—Le 
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are mixed with roses, or myosotis, or 
u Monde for October. 
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Prvesta AND THE Britisa Crown.—The birth of another 
grandson to Queen Vieteain inoue her eldest daughter, wife 
of the heir-apparent to the Prussian crown, ae young 
flady’s fourth child, causes some persons to that the 
crowns of Great Britain and Prussis may one day be:worn by 
the same individual. Such a g may happen, but it is not 
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. aad though it stands high on the list of improbabili- 


successor of Anne, who was to succeed William 


youngest daughter of that unlucky pair, and gave the throne 
to her—it proved in fact to her only son, she dying a few 


meant that the change should be as revolutionary in its nature 















likely to happen. The crown of Great Britain could not fal) ' digened 


THE ALBION: 


af 


Now, it is that all these princes may die, and leave 
no and too, within the life time of persons who 
are now or ; and something very like this has hap- 
pene, we é recollection of persons not much beyond 
the middle age of existence. The three eldest sons of Geo 


IIL. and Queen Charlotte have died in less than thirty t 
lea no legitimate children. Frederick, Duke of 
their second son, died in 1827, leaving no heir; George 
IV., their eldest son, died in 1830, childless; and their third 

died in 1837, also childless, according to law. 
Their fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent, died in 1820, leaving 
but one child, the present estimable sovereign of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Therefore, if the Duke of Kent had died in 1818, 
four of the sons of George III. and Queen Charlotte would 
have left no children, so that but one child stood between 
them and the extinction of all claims to the crown in their 
several ee and what so nearly poet smgs in their cases, 
ma ly happen with respect to the four sons of Victoria 
and Albert. True, the Prince of Wales has a child, but so 
had George IV. a child when he was Prince of Wales, the 
remembered and lamented Princess Charlotte. Thus it will 
be seen that the chances of some heir to the Prussian crown 
becoming heir to the British crown is far from being an im- 


ss 


It is not very probable, however, that the British nation 
would ever allow a king to reign over them. They 
would, if the event spoken of should ever come about, do as 
their ancestors did Pn tre, Meteo jest Act of ae = 
passed : disregard the principle o itimacy, and act on the 

rinciple and practice of convenience. That Act called the 
lectress of Hanover. to the throne, her son to succeed her; 
and the Electress of Hanover was, according to the rule of 
descent and the law of succession, almost the last person who 
had any claim to the place which was conferred upon her. 
She was the youngest child of Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I., and the Elector Palatine; and in Cy her as the 
I., Parlia- 

ment over a number of legitimate heirs. It passed 
over Princess Louisa Mary, youngest child of James II., 
born in exile, to be sure, but of whose legitimacy there could 
be no question, whatever might be said respecting that of her 
brother, afterwards known as the Pretender. It passed over 
all the descendants of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, youngest 
daughter of Charles I. It d over all the elder children 
of abeth Stuart and the Elector Palatine, and selected the 


weeks too soon to become Queen of Great Britain. The 
throne was kept in possession of the blood royal, but it was 


as it could be made, and that blood not be entirely neglected. 
So would it be if there should occur a failure in the male line 
of succession to the British throne hereafter: if the legitimate 
heir, being king of Prussia, should refuse to give up the 
Prussian crown and take that of Great Britain, the British 
Parliament would not hesitate to call to wear the imperial 
crown some other member of that royal race under the rule of 
which the imperial race has so long enjoyed the not-to-be-sur- 
passed blessings of freedom and of order.—Boston Traveller. 





GaMBLING IN THE Days or Jonn Law.—Noon, and the 
Rue Quincampoix at its height. From the iron grille at the 
Rue Aubry-Boucher, where persons of quality were alone ad- 
mitted, to the gate at the Rue-aux-Uurs, where the common- 
alty entered, every inch of ground was occupied—the crowd, 
as usual, being composed of all ranks of society, mixed toge- 
ther without distinction. An astounding hubbub prevailed, 
above which rose cries from brokers, jobbers, and hawkers 
that would have been perfectly unintelligible to any save the 
initiated. issés, actions of all kinds, Méres, Filles, 
Petites-Filles, Cing-Cents—all were offered, and all greedily 
purchased. Porte-feuilles stuffed with billets de banque were 
quickly emptied, and often as quickly replenished ; but gold 
was in vour, and silver scornfully rejected. Generally 
the transactions were very noisily conducted, and much 
wrangling ensued, but all serious disputes were instantly 
checked. In the balconies of several of the houses on either 
side of the narrow street sat well-dressed ladies, who appeared 
to take a lively interest in the proceedings of the tumultuous 
crowd below. Some of these ladies had little tablets in their 
hands, like modern betting-books, in which ny Ba a bar- 
gains, and shares were handed to them by the Mississjppians 
with be they dealt, by means of Pg ney a 
were con’ y pushing through crowd, an wlin, 
out Monseigneur Law’s last arrét. All the bureaux swarm 
with customers, and the demand for seats was so great that 
the lucky cobbler, who had fitted up his little shed as an 
office, obtained fifty livres for each of his chairs. A novel, 
but as it turned out very lucrative, trade had been called into 
action by the exigencies of the Mississippians. A singular 
little hunchback, whose real name was Thibaut, but who was 
nicknamed sop, had made a good deal of money by selling 
pencils and pocket-books, when the idea occ to him to 
turn his rounded shoulders to account, by offering them as a 
table to those who desired to note down their operations. At 
first the astute hunchbeck was content with a single livre for 
this accommodation, but he speedily raised his terms, and in 
the end realised 150,000 livres by the business. Little A’sop’s 
success naturally excited rivalry, but the only person who 
could compete with him was an old soldier, named Martial 
remarkable for the breadth of his omoplate. * * 

A striking feature in the crowd was the number of richly- 
dressed persons, and these were by no means people of the 
highest rank, for those who made money invariably expended 
it in costly stuffs, and clothed themselves in embroidered vel- 
vet and silks, and even in cloth of gold, wearing- buttons of 
solid gold and silver. This extra was carried to such 
& point that all the warehouses in the Rue St. Honoré were 
emptied of their stores of silks, velvet, tissues, lace, and em- 
broidery, and it was found necessary to check the o 
dulgence in rich stuffs by a sumptuary law. Qn the present 
Solower: Kcwwes axrayed it s thus valves sost ne: 
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ld, deliberately took it and gave it to a broker with 
Thoin he was bafguning 1 make tp the amount of « share. 
Babe nariok to eden the pledge wilt five mus, 
and so were 0 condu rot 
back his coat within the given time. Strange indood was the 
na in which the Eapentiens ave gentaeted, ihe 

ro) refused nothing but specie. oung, beau 
richly-dressed woman, having no ethan” means of obtaining 














the she coveted, gave all her jewels to a broker. One 
man paid for a few shares with his title-deeds, and deemed 
fortunate. Another offered a mo 


deed, and a third bills of exch 


Mistakes were n- 
ally made, and a priest in his 


urry to conclude a bargain 


.| handed over a billet d’enterrement instead of a billet de 


banque.—Ainsworth’s “ John Law. 





A Very Suanp Waist PLarer.—The late Cabinet of Lord 
Derby contained some good players. Two of the Secretaries 
of State were actually fine players, and one of them adds 
Whist to accomplishments which would have made their 
amgrerd an Admirable Crichton, if genius had not elevated 

im into a far loftier category than Crichton ve 7 to. 
Rechbe: bn well and likes his game ; but he is in Whist, 
as are all Germans, a thorough pedant. T remember an inci- 
dent of his whist-life sufficiently amusing in its way, though, 
in relation, the reader loses what to myself is certainly the 
whole pungency of the story: I mean the character and 
nature of the person who imparted the anecdote to me, and 
who is about the most perfect specimen of that self-possession, 
which we call coolness, the age we live incan boast of. I own 
that, in a very varied and somewhat extensive experience of 
men in many countries, I never met with one who so com- 
pletely led all the requisites of temper, manner, face, 
courage, and self-reliance, which make ofa human being the 
most unabashable and unemotional creature that walks the 
earth. I tell the story as nearly as I can as he reluted it to 
me. ‘I used to play a good deal with Rechberg,’ said he, 
‘and took pleasure in worrying him, for he was a great purist 
in his play, and was outraged with anything that could not be 
sustained by an authority. In fact, each game was followed 
by a discussion of full half an hour, to the intense mortification 
of the other players, though very amusing to me, and offering 
me large opportunity to irritate and plague the Austrians. 
One evening after a number of these discussions, in which 
Rechberg had displayed an even unusual warmth and irrit- 
ability, I found myself opposed to him in a game, the interest 
of which had drawn around us a large assembly of spectators 
—what the French designate as la galerie. Towards the con- 
clusion of the game it was my turn to lead, and I played a 
card which so astounded the Austrian Minister, that he laid 
down bis cards upon the table, and stared fixedly at me. 
“Tn all my experience,of. Whist,” said he, deliberately, “I 
never saw the equal ofthat.”—“ Of what?” asked L—“ Of the 
card you have just played,” rejoined he. “{t is not merely 
that such play violatesevery principle of the game, but it ac- 
tually stultifies all your own combinations.” —“ I think differ- 
ently, Count,” said I. “I maintain that it is good play, and 
I abide by it.”—“ Let us decide it by a wager,” said he.—“ In 
what way ?”—“ Thus: We shall leave the question to the 
galerie. You shall allege what you deem to be the reasons 
for your play, and they shall decide if they accept them as 
valid.”—“I agree. hat will you bet ?”—“ Ten napoleons 
—twenty, fifty, five hundred if = like!” cried he warmly.— 
“T shall say ten. You don’t like losing, and I don’t want to 
punish "mag too heavily."—“ There is the jury, sir,” said he, 
haughitily ; “ make your case.”—“‘ The wager is this,” said I, 
“that, to win, I shall satisfy these gentlemen that for the card 
I played I had a sufficient and good reason.” —“ Yes.”—“ My 
reason was this, then—I looked into your hand!” I pocketed 
his ten napoleons, but they were the last I won of him. 
Indeed, it took a month before he got over the shock.—(or- 
nélius O' Dowd. 
_ ENGLISH NEWSPAPER IN 814M.—We have before us a cu- 
riosity—the first number of an English journal published at 
Bangkok, the Siamese capital. It is called the Sram Times, 
and promises to furnish us with information, new, curious, 
and useful. Siam is one of the eastern countries which has of 
late years made the most rapid progress. Forty years ago it 
was as little known as was Japan, and European intercourse 
almost as jealously excluded from it; but now we find it with 
a liberal Sovereign, who is imbued with the love of European 
art and science, and governing with skill and equity. The 
new journal has a short but well-written prospectus, pointing 
out the great extent and eminent fertility of the country, with 
its important position, lying, as it does, between the British 
possessions in Birmah and the newly acquired possessions of 
the French in Cochin China and Cambodea. Of the prospec- 
tus we have a Siamese translation in the Siamese character, 
of the merits of which we do not pretend to offer any opinion, 
believing that our incompetency to do so is shared by the 
European world at large. The list of the arrivals and depar- 
tures of shipping in the month of July last, with the number 
of shipping in the roads and river of Siam, ensble us to form 
some notion of Siamese commerce, which forty years was 
confined to two or three small brigs. The arrivals last July 
amounted to fourteen and the departures to no fewer than 
thirty-four, while the shipping in harbour were forty-three in 
number, #8 Many as eighteen of these being owned in Siam 
and gailing under the Siamese flag. The tonnage of the ships 
in harbour was no less than 18,378 tons, of which 6,290 was 
Siamese property. The my of the trade is conducted 
With the British ports ot Hong Kong and Singapore, but there 
is a little also with the Dutch ports in Java. ides the ship- 
ping thus named there are no fewer than twenty steamers 
navigating the safe and commocious river Menam. The ex- 
ports are well known to consist of rice, oil, teak-wood, sugar, 
tin, &c., and, of late years, of raw silk. So much for the pro- 
gress of Siam. Long be its continuance and long the life of 
its enlightened King.—Zzaminer, 1st wnst. 


Mucn Apo Axsout Norsine.—The second ascent of M. 
Nadar in-his “‘ Géant” bailoon has for some time past been a 
favourite topic with the Paris and Brussels journals. This 
time there was to be no failure. The earth was to be for- 
saken for an indefinite period, and the aeronauts were to exist 
in Cloudland till it became tiresome to remain longer from the 

arent earth. Advantage was taken of the September fetes at 
srussels, when the ascent could be made in the presence of @ 
multitude worthy of the occasion. The Indé nee of 
Tuesday evening contains a long and excited description of 
the event. The public feeling had become raised to the 
highest point. “The emotion was universal, and in the 
crowd which from an early hour on Monday was circulating 
in the streets in an agitated and anxious state, there ran & 
kind of contagious fever which overcame the coldest and 
affected the most apathetic.” Ruilway trains had brought ia 
thousands trom the country, nearly doubling the po’ Bok 
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the members of the diplomatic corps, the ministers, the bur- 


ter bro’ 
aeronaut. Phe Kin 
and, after ‘talking with him for some time, presented 
the Duchess of Brabant. Before leaving the 
royalty, M. Nadar presented the King and the Duke ‘and 
Duchess of Brabant with three copies of his book, “ The Me- 
moirs of Géant.” 
- by this act of homage. The crow 


gree 
the “ house” which is attached to the balloon was being stocked |the blood flowed copiously, after which he bound a tight 
with the matérial of the expedition. Amongst otber a bandage some inches above the bite, which numbed the leg. 


water, provisions, clothes, scientific instruments, and six 
carrier Pi ns, “rapid messengers intended to give prompt 
news of the aerial excursionists in case they d in a 
country unprovided with the telegraph,” were en in 
There were also a variety of arms “n to protect the 
balloon in its descent from the brutality of ignorant peasants.” 
The original number of excursionists was thirteen, but four of 
these, on account of the great weight attached to the balloon, 
were obliged to be left behind. At half-past five o’clock, the 
names of the travellers having been called over, the cords were 
cut. “At this solemn moment,” says the Indépendance, “a 
hundred thousand hearts were beating hundred thousand 
es were watching the movement of the balloon—the deci- 
sive order ‘Lachez tous’ w ven, amd the balloon rose, 
slowly and majestically, amidst. the acclamations of the 
crowd.” A tyre serps, to the above narrative reduces the 
ascent to the modest proportions of a very ordinary aeronau- 
tic trip. Neither the — nor the provisions, nor the 
clothes, nor the arms to keep off savages, appear to have been 
uired. The balloon left the ground at halt-past five o’clock, 
and came down very quietly near Ypres shortly after ten. 
A strong easterly wind was the voyagers to the sea, 
and their faith in the elaborate preparations appears to have 
tailed them.— Ditto. 





Tae “Poor” In New York.—And yet, in all this shame- 
ful and reckless untidiness, there is evidence much less of 
poverty and squalor than of careless prosperity and heedless 
and improvident waste. The shoeless and stockingless child- 
ren go barefoot because they like it, not because they lack the 
means of being shod, and are otherwise clad in genes 
which, on European children, would be,comparatively speak- 
ing, purple and fine linen. The tipsy, unshorn men smoking 
the short pipes wear almost invariably thick rings of precious 
metal on their unwashed fingers. In the dirtiest shirt there is 
often a comely pin, and from the whisky-stained vest pocket a 
showy watch-chain is often pendant. Finally, note this, my 
brethren at home, the pawnbrokers’ shops are far and few be- 
tween, and seem almost exclusively patronized by newly- 
arrived emigrants, and “cleaned-out” sailors; while in the 
dirtiest and apparently most poverty-stricken districts the 
savings banks abound, and their portals are thronged all day 
by depositors in their shirt-sleeves, or in frocks seemingly put 
on with a pitchfork. “Did lenjoy the right,” said an Ameri- 
can friend to me, “to stop and search six of the first dirt: 
little boys I met in the Bowery or East Houston-street, I woul 
wager that five of them would have about them a little wallet 
containing one or more dollar bills, or at leasta wad of 
fractional currency, and, in all probability, a savings bank 
book.” The propensity to waste seems, nevertheless, appal- 
ling. The odds and ends which lie scattered about unheeded 
might be sold for dollars and cents, and given to the poor. 
The poor, where are they? They are just the people who 
waste. They waste their food as they waste their chattels. 
The quantity of food which is every day cast on the waters, 
not to be found after many days, in New York, must be pro- 
digious. With all the famine prices demanded for articles of 
the first necessity, with all the alleged insufficiency of wages, 
the embarrassments of the humbler classes are but relative. 
The quantity of animal food, of fruit and vegetables, comsum- 
ed by the very poorest day-labourers is enormous.—Mr. Sala 
in “ Datly Telegraph.’ 


Hints For Pre-Apamites.—A most curious work, which 
‘we may almost deem a burlesque upon the present antedilu- 
vian and pre-Adamite studies, has recently been published in 
Paris, under the title “ Paris avant les Hommes, L'Univers 
avant les Hommes, |’Homme Fossile, etc. Histoire Naturelle 
du Gicbe 'l'errestre, illustre d’apres les Dassins de |’ Auteur, 
M: Boitard.” It is a stout octavo volume of some 500 pages, 
and contains pictures of the animals that inhabited this earth 
ages before the deluge. The book is, in many respects, a 
scientific puzzle, for it gives a good deal of sober matter in a 
very comic dress, and mixes up serious truth with speculation 
something more than laughable. One plate represents a fish- 
like animal with claws and fins, and a hard tortoise-shell upon 
its back; another gives a frog the size of an elephant—a pretty 
thing to hop after a person in a country lane; “ Chien gigan- 
tesque terrassant un lion” represents an enormous wolfhound 
seizing a lion across the middle as a cat would a mouse. The 
plates representing pre-Adamite men and women are still 
more curious. One is called, ‘“‘ Dernier Age Paleontologique,” 
and shows a man and his wife of the period surrounded by 
the snouted and other hideous animals of the time; _ Their 
home is a hole in the side of a “ bluff” or hill, which is 
reached by a stout pole, after the fashion of an Indian ladder. 
The woman is outside the cave on a ledge, with a stone 
or hammer in her hand. A dog, or other domestic animal, is 
keeping her company. The man is above, one foot on the 
outer branch of a tree, whilst the other is stretched backwards, 
entwined around another branch, after the manner of the 
ringtailed monkeys. He is armed with a bow and arrow, and 
is taking aim at an.ugly animal, shaped somewhat like a pig. 





MeEpL#vaL Bristot.—On the 7th inst., the Bristol Society 
of Architects walked round their own city. Previously to 
starting, Mr. Godwin read an introductory paper, of which 
an abstract has reached us. Having remarked that there are 
four classes of towns—military, baronial, ecclesiastical, and 
commercial—the writer said that the great towns of the 
Middle Ages belonged chiefly to the commercial class. a 
were mostly seaport towns. Self-dependent, self-contained, 


self-governed—perhaps savouring 4 little too strongly of self 


—they exercised in the end the test influence, because 
they were the greatest workers in the State. The Roman 
walls have long since crumbled into dust, and, having served 
their purpose, their military cities have settled into quiet 
country towns, or, what is as bad, have degenerated into mere 
haunts of fashion. The baron’s hall is now a rag and bone 


shop; the vaulting ribs of his proud lady’s chamber bend over | armour, including an iron “ pot,” ed to the same unlucky 
the blackemith’s fi ; ond the le) battlement of the] owner, "really date from the peri of the Commonwealth. 
loftiest tower is crum' under our The great monas- | To the same period belongs the Target, which is 


abbot and his royal guests sat at meat; and there is a merry 
gomaster, sheriffs,and all the municipal authorities of Brus- | hay-making, year, over the 
Suis. The King arrived at four o'clock in the afternoon, and|high altar’ Through: all’ these 


at once sent for M. Nadar. Amidst loud “ hravos” the bur- | commercial cities have lived and flourished. marshes 
ught forward, the well-known photographer and | once existed wide streets and squares have risen, and the 
gave him a most gracious — hard-working arms of commercial en 
‘to | boundaries of one of these 
of | compass of its first walls.—. 


A Prompt Non-PROFESSIONAL.— ofa Reenge 
His Majesty and their royal as gs ore employed on the railway near Jempeer, ing out of her 
touched shared | door late in the evening, quite recently, 
in this wor ren ry and affable scene, and hearty | little above the 


adar as he descended the steps.” Meanwhile | happened to be at home, immediately sucked the wound un 


. | the opportunity to bry ty wife to 





= very foundations .of the 


d old towns to ten times the 
, Sept. 24. 


and had scarcely concluded the operation when, happily, the 
down train from Kotree made its ap ce, and he seized 
urrachee, where she is 
now under the care of Dr. Mahaffy, the staff surgeon, under 
whose treatment we are glad to hear the patients getting well 
rapidly. Her life, however, has no doubt been saved by the 
enefgetic manner in which her husband dealt with the bite in 
the first instance.—Sindian. 


\ Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 823.—By J. F. Biggs. 
| BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLuTIoN TO PRoBLEM No. 822. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Kt8 1, PtoK6 
2. KtoB3 2 KtoK5 
3. Kt tks P 3. K tks Kt 
4. R mates. 








The following Game was played lately in London, by Mr. W. G. 
Ward and Mr. Loewenthal, the latter giving the odds of the 


Queen’s Rook. 
(Remove White’s Queen’s Rook.) 





White (L.) Black (W.) White (L.) Black (W.) 
1PtoQB4 PtoK4 19QtoKR4 QBtoK3 
2QKttoB3 KKttoB3 2OBtoOK BS QtoK2 
8PtoK3 KBtoKt5 21 BtoK4 PtoKR3 
4 KttoQ5 Kt tke Kt 22 BtoQ Kt4 QtoB2 
5 P tks Kt Castles 23 Btks R Q tks B 
6PtoQRS BtoQ3 24PtoKB4 RtoQsq 
7 Bto B4 PtoQBs BRtoKsq BtoQ4 
8 KttoK2 tks P 26 Bto B2 bet py 
9 Btks P Kt to B3 27 Qto B2 R to K sq 
10 Castles KttoK 2 28 PtoQ Kt4 QtoQBs 
11 BtoR2 BtoB2 29 B to Kt6 RtoK3 
12 PtoQ4 P tks P 30 PtoKR3 BtoK5 
18 Kt tks P PtoQ4 31 PtoB5 RtoK2 
14 BtoQ2 Kt to B4 8S2RtoQsq RtoQ2 
15 BtoB3 Kt tks Kt 33 Q to K 2 R tks R, ch 
16 Q tks Kt PtoK B3 34 QtksR B tks P 
17 KBtksP,ch KtoRsq 85 P to Kt5 QteK5 
WRtoQsq QtoQs 36 QtoQ7 

and Black mates in six moves. 
— —— 





Pre oF THE MunicH Artists.—The Academy of Fine 
Arts in Munich has just given rise to an animated controversy. 
The Bavarian Ministry of Commerce sent the Academy a 
memorandum, criticizing it in no measured terms, saying that 
its practical working was small, that it educated pupils to 
mediocrity, and left them in a miserable state, unable to earn 
their bread as artists, and dependent on eleemosynary support. 
The Ministry wished to turn the Academy into something 
useful, by combining with its instruction in Art a school of 
design for manufactures, a branch of industry which has had 
great results in Nuremberg. The Academy answered sharply, 
that Munich artists were not dependent on alms; that they 
had a society of their own creation, which was bound to sup- 
port needy artists, and which was in a very flourishing state ; 
that an average of two hundred pupils studied in the Academy, 
and the majority of German artists kad lived or studied in 
Munich ; and that about eight hundred artists were now livin 
regularly in Munich, some of them of the greatest reputation, 
and brought large gains and a great influx of money to the 
country. The Munich Academy was respected pag ot 
had a tradition of idealism to which it must be faithful; had 
not a tradition of practical work, or a surrounding of manu- 
factures, as is the case in Nuremberg, where the German artists 
of the Middle Ages did not disdain to draw designs for handi- 
craft, and where, at the present day, there isa considerable 
and active trading population. On these principles, all thought 
of Government interference was emphatically rejected. 





DovstFut RELIcs.—Will not the proper Scottish authori- 
ties look over the so-called relics of the alleged period of Mary 
Stuart, now exhibited in the room at Holyrood, where Rizzio 
was seized by the conspirators? They — require new 
cataloguing, though that process would indeed deprive them 
of all their interest. For instance, the boots, called Darnley’s, 
are of the time of William the Third. Three or four bits of 





teries, too, are no better off; cabbages are growing where the | also 


terprise have pushed the | lady’s creditable needle-work of Charl 








Mary’s handiwork, the 


hich 
carving of the chair is certainly not ofan earlier date than the 


of Charles th A i 
Same tgs cokes ok e Second. The Scottish official mind has 


been impressed by the avpeals for the removal 


right heel. Her husband, who fortunately | of these ous relics, addressed to it repeatedly b: 
til the leading artists and batt eiled aatiguaris in the Boosh 
capital. these days, when the rail carries a hundred to 


burgh where the old coach barely carried one, it is in 


Edin’ 
He then applied a live coal to the part, and burnt it effectually, proportion more important that correctness should be observed 


ese matters which are tacked on to personal histories with 


which they havenoconnexion. Rather than assign unfounded 


descriptions, it would be better to let the relics go unnamed, 


as is done with the large, hea uare of marble in th 
Rizzio room.— Atheneum. mm , . 





ANGLING AND ITs LITERATURE.—Mr. H. R. Francis, in his 
clever Cambridge Essay, entitled the “The Fly Fisher and 
his Library,” recommends the association of a collection of 
angling-books with the plant ofevery angling club in the 
kingdom, a motion which we second most cordially, recom- 
men it in particular to the adoption of the “ Walton and 
Cotton Club,” on which body corporate, from its more metro- 
= position, would seem to devolve the right of initiative. 

y way of amendment we would suggest that such libraries 
should be cosmopolite in their character, and not exclusively 
British, as collections of the kind have hitherto been. So 


|| long as the English angler plied his craft within his insular 


limits alone, his farthest falling line reaching beyond John o” 
Groat’s house on the onehand, andthe Land’s End on the 
other, it was natural he should be indifferent as to what 
— professors might have to say of his sport. But now 
that he may cry with Ulysses, 
{ have become a name, 
For always roaming with a hun gry heart— 


now that Ultima Thule knows the ripple of his fly on its bore- 
al waters—that the banks of Pyrenean streams keep the track 
of his footprints—that Superior and Erie and Ontario have 
yielded to his skill their gigantic broods—that India and 
Africa have paid him tribute, and that, at last, even Australian 
rivers are likely to be peopled by his instrumentality—now, 
in short, that he has “ whipped al) creation,’ though not in 
the bellicose American sense, surely it is time that his library 
doors should be opened to the contributions of other lands 
and other languages. These contributions, as far as our inquisi- 
tion has gone, form bareiy one-third of the whole,and are distri- 
buted thus: America supplies fourteen works, Denmark two, 
Holland nineteen, France ninety-five, Germany a hundred 
and fourteen, Italy twenty-three, Norway one, Spain four, 
and Sweden five. While on the other hand the United 
Kingdom yields, for its quota, six hundred and four, proving, 
if indeed such proof were needed, how far more deeply than 
elsewhere both the sport and its literature have taken root 
among us.— Ditto. 
Tosacco, AND Heart Disease.—M. Decaisne, in a com- 
munication to the Academie des Sciénces, exhibits another 
clause in the heavy bill of indictment against the abuse of 
tobacco. He states that in the course of three years he has 
met, among, eighty-three inveterate smokers, twenty-one in- 
stances of marked intermittance of the pulse, occurring in men 
from 27 to 42 years of age, and not to be explained by organic 
lesion of the heart. The absence of such lesion or other con- 
dition of health capable of inducing intermission of the action 
of the heart, and the fact that in nine of these instances, in 
which the use of tobacco was abandoned, the normal action 
of the organ was restored, M. Decaisne believes, will justify 
him in concluding that, in certain subjects, the abuse of 
tobacco may give rise to condition which may be termed 
“narcotism of the heart,” characterised by intermission in the 
movements of that organ and the pulsations of the radial 
artery ; and that, in some @ suspension or diminution in 
the practice of smoking is sufficient to cause the entire disap- 
pearance of this irregularity.— Medical Times and Gazette, 





A Bowt or Puncu.—On the 25th of October, 1694, a bowl 
of Punch was made at the Right Hon. Edward Russell’s house, 
forces in the Mediterranean Sea. It was madein a fountain 
when he was Captain General Commander in Chief of H .M.’s 
in a garden in the middle of four walks, all covered everhead 
with orange and lemon trees ; and in every walk was a table, 
the whole length-of it, covered with cold collations,-&c. In 
the said fountain were the following ingredients, namely :— 
4 hogsheads brandy, 25,000 lemons, 20 gallons lime juice, 1,300 
weight of fine white Lisbon suger, 5lbs. grated nutmegs, 300 
toasted biscuits, and one pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 

Over the fountain was a large canopy to keep off the rain, and 
there was built on purpose a little boat, wherein was a bo 
belonging to the fleet, who rowed round the fountain and fill- 
ed the cups to the company, and, in all probability, more 
than 6,000 men drank thereofi— Gentleman’s Magazine. 





SUFFICIENTLY REWARDED.—The last joke at the expense 
of the French Society for the Protection of Animals is to the 
following effect:—A countryman, armed with an immense 
club, presents himself before the President of the Society, 
and claims the first prize. He is asked to describe the 
act of humanity on which he found his claim. “I saved the 
life of a wolf,” replied the countryman. “I might easily have 


gj killed him with this bludgeon ;” and he swings his weapon 


in the air, tothe intense discomfort of the President. “ But 
where was this wolf?” inquires the latter; “what had he 
done to you?” “ He had just devoured my wife,” ig the reply. 
The President reflects an instant, and then says, “ My friend, 
I am of the opinion that you have been sufficiently rewarded.” 





IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—A great advance is said 
to have been recently mude in photography. Photographs 
by any process now used fade. A German named Wothly 
has, however, discovered one which gives exquisite pictures 
that do not fade. At least water, sun, and wind have no 
effect upon them, and it only remains to ascertain what injury 
time may do. The process has been purchased and patented 
by a company, headed by Colonel Stuart Wortley, who him- 
self perhaps the best among amateur photographers, quite 
believes in the invention. Should it realize expectation it 
will remain only to fix colour to bring the art to perfection. — 
London paper. 


SHARPENING Epcr Toois.—We translate the following 
from a German scientific journal. “It has long been known 








described as Darnley’s. Of the two tables, both of which 


that the simplest method of sharpening a razor is to put it 
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George 
‘avern, which is shown upon the maps published be- 
fore the Great Fire. This ‘‘ hostelrie” possesses all the fea- 
tures of antiquity. It is of timber, with a pent-house front 
forming a balcony, still used as a pleasant retreat, with trees 
before it, looking over the gardens and the (now dry) moat of 
the Tower and within full view of which stood the block and 
the gallows in the sixteenth century, as shown in Ogilvy’s and 
other maps of the period.—City Press. 


_ Hissrxc.—Hissing to show disapprobation is of great an- 
tiquity. Though Shakspeare makes very few allusions to the 
practice, he speaks once very plainly of it inthe Merry Wives 
of Windsor :—“If1 do not act it, Aissme.” It was used to 
public speakers some nineteen centuries ago, as ap from 
the following P in Cicero’s letters. Speaking of the 
orator Hortensius, Ceelius thus describes the success of his elo- 
quence :—“ It is worthy of observation, that Hortensius reach- 
- his old age without once incurring the disgrace of being 








NOTICE. 


D* DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his | seer pane at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzian Cosmetic Resrora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rzr Borris. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rex Borruz, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cents PER Bortz. 


a off by the box of one dozen. ‘Sold every- 
where. 
If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
115 CuamBers STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION, 
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316 ent Street, London. 
ontices, {7G5 Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... ae beces pse+-.$3,150,000 
Losses already paid.................. «++++-7;000,000 
Annual Income. ...........---eeceeeees ++.- 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during thelifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium theréfor. 


GHO. M. ENBVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Oanada. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, New 
Yor«. Located one door from 8t. John’s Park. All forms 

of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
azine devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
— which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


J. MILHAU & SON, ), 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 


188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lavitie’s Gout Remepy. The Hypophosphate from Dr. 
Churhill direct 

The original “ Ex1rxrr or CaLisaya Bark,” introduced by J 
Milhau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over 4 
third of acentury. The CHALYBEATE ELIx1R oF CALISAYA BaRk, 
containing the celebrated phosphate of Iron. Premium 
“TasTeLess Castor Ow.” The Genuine Racahout, Lartigue’s 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche’s Embrocation, Brown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine Vichy Wa- 
ter, and all other French and English medicines, Toilet Arti- 
cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 


Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


[DISTILLED DEW) 


Beautifies the ye oy Removes Tan, Freckles, and Discolo- 
rations, and renders the Skin white, clear, soft, and smooth. It 
contains no Chalk powder, and is perfectly innocent, delicious and 


hing. 
Sold by ali Druggists and at the Depot, 














111 LIBERTY 8T. 
JUDGON’S PILLS. 








Viti ‘sy L f "3 44 
THE ALBI ON: a 
- @REAT TRIUMPH. 
STEINWAYXY & SONS, 
No. 17 Easr 147m 8r., N. Y., 


undred and -nine Pianos fromfall ot 


y’s indorsement by the jurors is sPHaTio, 
MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 





IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, AL- 

EXANDRE and Cabinet organs, at wholesale and at 
eee eaat as any See case oes tee be o 

on Pianos a -bargains—prices from 

the above ents to let, and rent applied if’ 
jie | Fa Saar received for the same. 
differen ers of pianos in this large stock, 
suited as well here as elsewhere, and per’ 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


can 
@ little better. 
cents per page. 


HORACE WATERS No. 481 Broadway. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1834. 


JOHN B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


75 to 85 BA THIRTEENTH STREET 
‘ OADWAY, NEW YORK. 
| . 


See 








GBOVER & BAKER’S | 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Broapway, New-York. 
Cc. J. PRICE, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 


No. 21 SOUTH 6TH ST., (above Chestnut,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advanhee in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates. 








Priced Catalogues sent Gratis to any Address. 





A * Cough,” 
Irritated a 
If allowed to progress, results in CoyGH S) 
serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHHES 
Reach directly the affected and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the genuine Brown’s BroncuiaL TrocueEs which have 
proved their efficacy. 
Among the many eminent Singers who use the “‘ Troches,” and 
eak in the highest terms of them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. | 
A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated ee 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value has 
been proved by an experience of many years, and they are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men and others of 
eminence. Price 35 cts. per Box. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 
Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Lonvon Deport, 205, Hien Hozorn, W.C, 


PROF. JNO. W. S. HOWS 
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DR. POLAND’S 


COMPOUND, 
THE GREAT AND POPULAR REMEDY, 


For Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Croup and 
Whooping Cough. 
CURES GRAVEL, 
AND ALL KIDNEY DISEASES. 


There have houn many covers conse in Boston and v'einity cured 
by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, whichcan be reterred.to, a:d 
hundreds .of cases of Kidney complaints, CURRED ENTIRBLY b) 
taking thi ite Pine Com have been reported by ts. 

Among @!f the popular Medicines offered for sale, no one seems 
to have gained favor like this medicine. This Medicine was first 
made as lately as the spring of 1855, and then ap A for one 
individual, who was affected with an inflammation of the throat. 
A cure was effected by it. This induced others to apply for the 
same remedy, and ey one using it, received a great benefit. The 
article, however, went without a name till November follo ¥ 
when it was called White Pine During that month it 
was advertised for theirst time. 

1956, an individual, who purchased a bottle fora 
hard cough, was only cured of the cough, but also of severe 
kidney complaint, Of ten years’ endurance. This traly a 
discovery, the fact was mentiomed to a skilfal ph who re- 

lied, in substance, that the bark of white pine was one of the best 
Tinretics known, provided its astringency could be counteracted. 
If the other articles entering into the Compound would effect this, 
a fortune was in the medicine! The fortune has not yet been 
reached; but the hundreds of cures effected by the in 
the most vated eases of kidney diseases, including Diabetes, 
prove it to be a wonderful medicine for such ailments. A 
number of physicians now empley it, er recommend it for such 


use, . 

But while the White Pine is so useful in kidney in- 
flammation, it is likewise a wonderful curative in all throat and 
lung diseases. It so quickly and soothingly allays inflammation, 
that hoarseness and soreness are removed as if by magic. 
Numerous cases haye been reported to the originator, where 
relief in very severe cages has been experienced in one hour, and 
a cure effected in twenty-four hours. 

There is a v ural reason for this. The bark, and even the 
leaves, or “‘ needles,” of white pine, contain eminent medicinal 
qualities. The Indians employed the bark of white pine in treat- 
ing-diseases long before’the settlement of America by Europe- 


ans. 

The past year has a opportunity to test the virtue 
of the: White Pine It has been an unusual time for 
hs, ve large quantities of the White Pine. 

sold von Gln. with the happiest effects. It 
8 well for the Medicine, that the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 





TESTIMONIALS. 
number of important testimonials have already 
been‘received from physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and, ia- 
deed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northziel t., Says : 
=I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, also in affections of 
the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred organs.” 

Rev. J. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes : 

“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can y say that I d it as even more 
efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works ly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Readi 

“ Having long known something o' 


A very 


» Writes: 
the valuable medicinal 


-properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 


tisement of your White Pine Compound, to give the medicine a 
trial. It has been used by members of my family for several years, 
for colds and coughs, and, in some cases, of serious kidney diffi- 
culties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have also 
received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to keep 
it always on hand. 

Rev. H. D. Hoge of West Randolph, Vt., who is a physician, 


says: - 
“T find it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney 
diseases.’” ; 


Says Mr. 8. Boody of the 14th Regiment Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, at Fort hast : 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by ménin this compan who thought it 
folly for him to makea trial,of;it: In colds and coughs men leave 
the care of the surgeon, where,treatment can be had for nothing, 
and try the White Pine Compound.” 

No effort has ever yet been made by the proprietor to introduce 
it into the Army: and yet it has often been eens by friends 
of soldiers, to send in ae’ and ordered by officers and sol- 
diers, and large quantities have been forwarded by express. 


% 
FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
= BraprorpD, N. H, Sept. 1860. 
Dr. Potann: In the Fall of 1857, I took a very violent cold 





which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and lungs, and 
raising blood. I was also very badly afflicted with that trouble- 
some e Ki Complaint. For the three years past I 


idney 
have been very much troubled with my thrpat and lungs; choking 


uw ing an immense sight, with a bad cough after raiging 
b I felt that my time here must be short unless I soon go 
The last Spring I. was induced totry your White Fine 
1 though my faith in it was small. But to my astonieh- 
ment, before I had taken two bottles my cough was better, the 
kidney trouble also, and I could rest hts without choking up 
and raising so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, and am 


feeling like a well man. 
I wonld add that my father’s family is inclined to consumption, 
my father, mother, and two sisters having died of it. 
y cases of QiaBETEs have been treated with the White Fine 
Compound, and the result has shown it to be a wonderful remedy 
in that so-called incurable disease.] Here is a sample: 


MR. ASA GOODHUE. 

Of Bow, N. H., was so prostrated by Diabetes, in March, 1859, that 
neither himself nor any one who saw him thought that he could 
possibly live through the month, Asa last resort, he thought he 
would try the White Pine Compound. They procured a bottle for 
him, he to take it, and, to the surprise of all, he immedi- 
ately showed signs of amendment. Eleven months afterwards, 
Feb. 28, 1860,) in a full statement of his case, he says: ‘‘I believe 
Poland’s ite Pine Compound, under God, has been the 

means of my recovery thus far. 





THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. Prorzrror, 
MANUFACTURED 
No. 106 Hanover Street, Boston, 
fold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine everywhere, 





